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SETTING UP. 
Tue taking of a shop, whether to set up a new busi- 
ness or translate an old one, is always a matter of 
deep and anxious concernment. On such an occasion, 
one generally gets into a state of fidgettiness and per- 
plexity, which is felt to be far from disagreeable. A 
sentiment of unwonted enterprise rises in his mind. 
He is going, he thinks, to do a great thing—at least 
something beyond the usual range of commercial ex- 
istence. In the first place, he pays a few sly and 
solitary visits to the place—not that he goes in to look 
about him—no, no; he is not for some time up to that 
point. He tries first how the premises look when 
simply walked past as if by an unconcerned passenger. 
As he passes, he casts an affectedly careless glance at 
the door and windows, taking care, however, to receive 
as deep an impression as possible of the whole bearing 
and deportment of the place. After walking toa suf- 
ficient distance, he turns and walks back, and sees 
how it looks when approached from a different point 
of the compass. Then he takes a turn along the other 
side of the street, or perhaps, if afraid to excite obser- 
vation (and if the place be in Edinburgh), goes up a 
common stair, and takes a deliberate and secure ob- 
servation from a window. His feeling is almost ex- 
actly the same as that of a lover making observations 
of a mistress, whose figure he wishes to ascertain be- 
fore getting too deeply in love with her to put correct 
judgment out of the question. As, in the one case, 
stature is perhaps considered, complexion and outline 
of face duly weighed, and possibly some very modest 


) inquiries instituted as to what Master Slender calls 


“ possibilities,” so, in the other, does the shop-inspec- 
tor consider all the particulars of the aspect and likeli- 
hood of the contemplated premises. Shops, it must 
be understood, have characters, exactly like human 
beings. Some have an open, generous, promising 
countenance, while others have a contracted, sinister, 
louring expression of phiz, according to the quantity 
of mason-work there may be in front. Some are of a 
far more accessible character than others, with a kind 
of facilis descensus in the entry that is in the highest 
degree favourable to custom. People can hardly avoid 
falling into such shops as they pass along the streets, 
for positively they gape like so many Scyllas for your 
reception, and goodwives, who, like Roderigo, have 
put money in their purses, are caught like so many 
rats without thinking of it. There are others, I 
grieve to say, with such a difficulty of entrance, either 
from a narrow door, a shut door, an elevation off the 
pavement, or a certain distance from the thoroughfare, 
that it requires an absolute determination to purchase 
such and such articles in such and such shops—a full 
animus emendi, as lawyers would say—to overcome 
the obstacle.. Perhaps it does not matter for some 
businesses, which are not much overrun with compe- 
tition, that they should be carried on in shops of this 
kind. If there be only one music-seller in the town, 
he might have his boutique ina twelfth story, and yet 
he would be sure to get all the natural custom of the 
Place ; but in the case of one out of some five hundred 
haberdashers, or some two thousand grocers, it is abso- 
lutely imperative that he should be established in some 
place with a fatal facility of access. In all cases, there 
is a combination of qualities in shops as well as in men 
and women. There is something indescribable about 
it; but an experienced eye, pretty well acquainted 
with the characters of the streets [this is another sub- 
ject] and parts of streets, could almost in a t 
decide upon the probabilities of any given shop ina 
large city. He would combine in an instant in his 
own mind the various qualities, and, counting them 


into each other after the manner of Lieutenant Drum- 
mond, but by a figureless kind of arithmetic, assign 
at once the exact value of the shop to any class of 
traders. And shops have characters, too, in another 
sense of the word—that is, they have reputations. 
Let a shop have all the apparent advantages in the 
world, yet, if it be a shop in which several persons 
have committed faur pas in business, it is naught. 
We often see an excellent shop thus lose caste, as it 
were, and become of hardly any value to its proprie- 
tor. Suppose some one has failed in it between terms, 
and deserted it: then do all the bill-stickers come in 
the first place, and paste it over with huge placards 
from top to bottom, exactly as a man drowned in the 
sea, however fine a fellow he may have been, gets en- 
cased in a few days in barnacles and shell-fish, the 
chonchological part of the world taking that opportu- 
nity to show their contempt for the human. Though 
the character of the shop is not yet, perhaps, at its 
worst, yet, as it happens to remain unleased over the 
next term, the despairing landlord, some time in Sep- 
tember or October, begins to let it “ by the month or 
week” to all kinds of nameless people, who die 
and make no sign, such as men that show orreries, or 
auctioneers selling off bankrupt stocks, till at last it 
is as hopeless to think of getting a good tenant into 
it, as for a man with a bad character to expect a good 
place in the Excise. The shop is marked for ever, 
and unless, like the man in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
it can get a thoroughly new face and form, it has no 
chance whatsoever of resuming its place in the first 
rank of shops. 

After having completely made up his mind to take 
a particular shop, he goes and asks advice. His con- 
fessor * readily consents to take a wa)k with him in 
that direction, and give his candid opinion upon the 
subject. The two walk arm in arm past the pre- 
mises, the confessor alone looking, lest, in endeavour- 
ing to observe, they should themselves be observed. 
 T’ll tell you what,” says the confessor, “I like that 
shop very much. If the rent be at all suitable, I 
think you might do very well in it.” It is then pro- 
posed that the confessor should step in to inquire the 
rent; for though there be equal reasons why each 
should not expose himself as being on the outlook for 
a shop, the person not actually concerned has always 
least reluctance to subinit to that disadvantage, being 
borne up, it would appear, by a conscious absence of 
design, while the guilt of the other would be betrayed 
by his first question. If the confessor reports favour- 
ably, then the individual who wants the premises 
ventures in himself, inspects the accommodations, 
and makes further inquiries. The two afterwards re- 
tire together, and have a deep and serious consulta- 
tion upon the subject. 

In the deliberations of a person about to enter life 
in this way, there is always much that is extrava- 
gant, and much that is vague. I never yet knew it 
fail, that, if there was success at all, it arose from dif- 
ferent sources from those which had been most se- 
curely calculated upon as likely to produce it. Sup- 
pose it is a business for the supply of some ordinary 
necessary of life: the novice reckons up almost all the 
people he knows in different parts of the town as sure 
to become his customers: he expects, indeed, hardly 
any other kind of support. It is found, however, 
when he commences, that one friend is engaged in 
one way, and another in another, so that, with the 
exception, perhaps, of some benevolent old lady, who 


* Bosom friend.—See a particular account of the fraternity in the 
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sends occasionally to buy a few trifles from him upon 
principle, all is waste and barren where he expected 
to reap a plentiful harvest. He finds, however, on 
the other hand, that he gets customers where he did 
not expect them. People seem to rise out of the 
earth, like the men of Cadmus, to buy from him. 
The truth is, he is resorted to by those who are dis- 
engaged at the time, and to whom his shop is conve- 
nient; and all the good will of all the friends in the 
world will not get over, for his sake, the difficulty of 
some engagement elsewhere, or the inconvenience of 
distance. 

It is also a very remarkable thing of people about 
to enter upon such an enterprise as we are now de- 
scribing, that they often overlook the most important 
considerations of all, and pay a very minute attention 
to trifles and things by the bye. They perhaps fail 
to observe that there is not nearly enough of popula- 
tion around them to justify their setting up a parti- 
cular business; but they fully appreciate and lay 
great stress upon the circumstance of having a wa- 
ter-pipe in the back room, by which they may be 
enabled to wash their hands at any time of the day. 
They may neither have capital nor range of intellect 
for the business; but they are top-sure that the 
woman who sells small wares in the area will supply 
them with a light for the fire every morning. The 
shop may be unsuitable in many important respects ; 
but nothing could be better in its wav than the place 
for a sign above the door. Even where every matter 
of real consequence is well weighed and found an- 
swerable, there is generally a fussy and festering 
anxiety about details, accompanied, in the sensations 
of the principal party, by a peculiar dryness.of mouth 
and excoriation of thought-chewed lip. Matters may 
be such that a confessor, with all the evil-foreboding 
qualities of a stormy petrel, could not see a single 
flaw in the prospect ; yet it -is amusing in such cases 
to hear the intending trader laying as much stress 
upon the peculiar situation of a fire-place in the back 
room, or the willingness of the landlord to supply a 
padlock to the door, as if in these things, and in no- 
thing else, lay all his hopes of protit and eventual re- 
spectability in life. 

Suppose, however, that, after all kinds of fond and 
dreamy calculations, the shop has been taken and 
opened. I think there can hardly, for some time, be 
a more interesting sight to a benevolent onlooker, than 
the young and anxious trader. The shop almost 
throws itself out at the windows to attract the obser- 
vation of the passer by. The youth himself stands 
prompt and alert behind his counter, never idling for 
a moment, nor permitting his shop-boy to idle, but 
both busy, cutting, and brushing, and bustling about, 
whether there be any thing to do or not. If but an 
old lady be seen looking up at the window, or glanc- 
ing in through the avenue of cheap prints that forms 
the doorway, what an angler-like eagerness in the 
mind of the trader that she would but te/% in /—no- 
thing more required—were she once within the shop. 
no fear but she is well done for. And when any 
body does go in to buy any thing, what a readiness to 
fly upon the article wanted—with what serviceable 
rapidity of finger is the parcel unbound—how pobte 
and impressé the manner in which the object is pre- 
sented and laid out for inspection—what intense gra: 
titude for the money wherewith it is paid! With 


what a solicitous air is a card finally put inte your. 


hand as a memorandum of the place !—a proceeding 
only the more eloquent when not accompanied by an 
actual request for your further custom. 


Tu a large city, advertising 1s necessarily resorted 
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to as one of the modes, if not almost the only mode, 
of forming a business. Here it is obvious that a mere 
modest statement of the case will not do. Something 
must be said, to make the setting up of the new shop 
appear in the character of an event. The public at- 
tention must be arrested to the circumstance, as if it 
were a matter of public concernment. It must appear 
as if the interest of the community, and the interest 
of the shopman, were identified. No good bargains, 
no certainty of good articles, no safety of any kind, 
any where else. Such is the strain of his advertise- 
ments, which, though they make the judicious grieve, 
make a vast number of other people, and even some 
of the judicious, buy. The secret is this: A warm 
and highly coloured style is with a new 
shopkeeper, to meet and counteract the indifference 
of the ublic towards his concerns. If he put forth a 
cool ule of his goods and chattels, it does nothing 
for him, because it does not single him out from the 
great herd. But if he uses a striking and emphatic 

y, and even mixes a little extravagance in 
the composition, it is apt to fix attention to him and 
his shop ; and the people, being so warmly solicited, 
gototry. Again inal here, perhaps, lies the better 
part of the thing), the frequency and fervour of his 
advertisements at least convey the impression that he 
is anxious for business, and ready and willing to exe- 
cute it, and, ss people like to deal with such persons, 
he is apt to be resorted to on that account, if upon no 
other. Frequent advertising is, upon the whole, a 
mark rather of a want of business, than of that kind 
of respectability which consists in the enjoyment of a 
concern already in full operation and productiveness ; 
but with beginners, it is quite indispensable. 

The difficulty of establishing a new business is for- 
tunately over in a small degree bya certain bene- 
volent principle in human nature—a disposition to en- 
courage the efforts of the young. Some people act so 
much under this sentiment, or have such an appetite 
for the sincere thanks of the needy, that they go to 
hardly any shops but those of new beginners. The 
haberdasher’s shop, in its first and many- 

dawn, with prints, and ribbons, and shop- 
bills, flying in all directions—or of a provision shop, 
where hams project their noses into the very teeth, 
almost, of the passer by, and cheeses lie gaping with 
a quarter cut out, as if ready to eat rather than to be 
eaten—or of a bookseller’s shop, where every fresh 
and trig volume “ee the counter seems as if it would 
take the slightest hint of your will, and, starting up, 
pack itself off, without any human intervention what- 
soever, to your lodgings—is irresistible to these people. 
They must go in, whether they want any thing or not, 
and, after buying some trifle as an earnest of future 
custom, get themselves delighted with a full recital of 
all the young trader’s feelings, and prospects, and ca- 
pabilities, which he is ready to disclose to any one that 
will lay out sixpence, and appear to take an interest 
in his undertaking. If the customer be an old lady, 
she is interested in his youth, and inquires whether 
he be married or not. If not, then she wants him to 
get on well, so that he may soon be able to have a 
wife: if he be, and have children, then she sympa- 
thises but the more keenly; she thinks how much 
human happiness depends upon the success or failure 
of bis undertaking—how one fond soul will watch 
with intense anxiety the daily progress of the busi- 
ness, taking an interest in lead every penny that 
comes in, and how many little th | 


goes away, resolved to speak of the shop 
knows, and perhaps in two or three days she is able 
to bring in a flock of young ladies who want various 
articles, and who, recommending the new beginner to 
ashers, aid materially in making up the steady busi- 
ness, which, with economy, perseverance, and suitable 
personal qualities, he at length acquires. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 
FIRST ARTICLE.* 
Tue Bible of the Christians is, without exception, the 
most remarkable work now in existence. In the libra- 
ries of the learned, there are frequently seen books of 
an extraordinary antiquity, and curious and interest- 
img from the nature of their contents; but none 
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The Bible comprehends the entire foundation of the 
religious belief of the Jews and Christians, and is divided 
into two distinct portions, entitled the Old and New 
Testament, the former being that which is esteemed 
by the Jewish nation, but both being essential in 
forming the faith of the Christian. The Old Testa- 
ment is the largest department of the work, and ap- 
pears a collection of detached histories, moral essays, 
and pious poetical effusions, all placed together in 
the order of time, or, as they may serve, for the 
purpose of mutual illustration. On taking a glance 
at the contents, the principal subject of narration 
seems the history of the Jews, commencing with an 
account of the creation of the world, and tracing their 
history, genealogically, through a series of striking 
vicissitudes and changes of situation. But when we 
examine the narratives minutely, it is found that there 
is another meaning than that of mere historical eluci- 
dation. It is perceived that the whole train of events 
recorded, the whole of those lofty impassioned strains 
of poetry which distinguish the volume, are precursory 
and prophetic of a great change which, at a future 
period, was to be wrought on the moral properties and 
fate of mankind, by the coming to the of a Mes- 


siah. 

The authorship of the Old Testament has been 
universally ascribed by both Jews and Christians to 
God himself, though not by direct composition, but 
by spiritually influeucing the minds of certain sages 
to po anon the work, or, in ordinary phraseology, 
by inspiring or endowing them with a perfect know- 
ledge of the transactions to be recorded and predicted, 
in a way suitable to the great end in view. The Bible 
is hence usually termed the Sacred Scriptures. The 
periods when the act of writing all or most part of the 
Scriptures took place, as well as most of the names of 
those who were instrumental in forming the work, 
have been ascertained with surprising accuracy, both 
from written evidence in the narratives themselves, 
and from the well preserved traditions of the Jews. 
At whatever time the different books were written, 
they were not collected and put into a connected form 
till long after their immediate authors were deceased ; 
and their present arrangement, as we shall afterwards 
fully explain, is of comparatively modern date. 

According to the order in which the books of the 

Old Testament now stand, those of a historical nature 
are appropriately placed at the beginning. The tirst 
five books, having a chain of connection throughout, 
are Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deute- 
ronomy. These are styled the Pentateuch, such being 
the Greek compound for five books. They are like- 
wise entitled the Books of Moses, from the belief that 
that enlightened Jewish leader composed them. 
The Jews, or Hebrews, take the name of the sacred 
books from the first word with which each begins ; 
but the Greeks, whom our translators generally fol- 
low, take the names from the subjett-matter of them. 
Thus, the first book is called by the Hebrews Berés- 
hith, which signifies In the beginning, these being the 
first words; but the Greeks call it Genesis, which 
signifies Production, because the creation of the world 
is the first thing of which it gives an account. It like- 
wise contains an account of the increase of mankind ; 
of their corruption of manners, and its cause; of their 
punishment by the deluge (an event which, by scienti- 
fic investigation and historical research, is p be- 
yond a an of the origin of the Jewish people from 
Abraham; of the manner in which God was pleased 
to have them governed; and, particularly, of the na- 
ture of the special superintendence vouchsafed to the 
Jewish nation by the Creator. This comprehensive 
narrative reaches from the creation of the world till 
the death of Joseph, or a period of 2369 years. In 
another part of the Scriptures, reference is made to 
the Book of Jasher, and it is believed that Genesis is 
there meant ; for Jasher signifies the Just, and, accord- 
ing to St Jerome, a learned Christian writer, the name 
of the Book of the Just, or the Authentic Book, was 
applied to it, from its containing the history of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Exodus, the title of the second book of Moses, sig- 
nifies, in Greek, The going out, and was applied from 
the account which it gives of the Israelites going out 
of Egypt. In it are related the cruel tian sla- 
very under which the Jews groaned ; their delivery 
by flight and a passage through the Red Sea; the 
history of the establishment of their very peculiar 
law, and many remarkable transactions; conclud- 
ing with the building of the Tabernacle, or place 
appropriated to the service of the Divinity. This 
book comprises the history of 145 years, from the death 
of Joseph till the building of the Tabernacle. The 

Hebrews call it Veelle Shemoth, that is, in English, 
These are the names, which are the words with which 
it begins. 
The third book of Moses is called Leviticus, because 
it contains the laws which God commanded should be 
observed by those of the tribe of Levi, who ministered 
at the altar. It treats at large of all the functions of 
the Levites; of the ial of religion; of the dif- 
ferent sorts of sacrifices; of the distinction of clean 
and unclean beasts; of the different festivals; and of 
the year of Jubilee, or continued holiday. It likewise 
presents us with an aceount of what happened to the 
Jews during the space of one month and a ; that is, 


from the time the Tabernacle was erected, which was 
the first day of the first month of the second year after 
the Israelites came out of Egypt, till the second month 


be numbered. ‘The Hebrews call this book Vayicre, 
that is, And he called, these being the first words; 
they call it also The Law of the Priests. 

In the fourth book, which we call Numbers, Moses 
numbers the Israelites, and that, too, in the beginning 
of the book, which shows whence it had its name, 
The Hebrews call it Vayedavber, that is, And he spake. 
This book contains the history of all that passed 
from the second month of the second year after the 
Israelites came out of Egypt, till the beginning of the 
eleventh month of the fortieth year ; that is, it con. 
tains the history of thirty-nine years, or thereabouts, 
In it we have also the history of the prophet Balaam, 
whom the King of the Midianites brought to curse 
the people of God, and who, on the contrary, heaped 
blessings upon the Israelites, and foretold the coming 
of the Messiah. It particularly mentions, also, the 
two-and-forty encampments of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. 

The fifth book is called Deuteronomy, a Greek term, 
which signifies The second law, or rather, The repetition 
of the law, because it does not contain a law differ. 
ent from that which was given on Mount Sinai ; but 
it repeats the same law, for the sake of the children of 
those who had received it there, and were since dead 
in the wilderness. The Hebrews call it Elle-hadde. 
barim, that is, These are the words. Deuteronomy be- 
gins with a short account of what had passed in the 
wilderness, and then Moses repeats what he had’ be. 
fore commanded, in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
and admonishes the people to be faithful in keeping 
the commandments of God. After this, he relates 
what had happened from the beginning of the eleventh 
month, to the seventh day of the twelfth month of the 
same year, which was the fortieth after their leaving 
Egypt. The discourse which is at the beginning of 
this book was made to the people by Moses, on the 
first day of the eleventh month. According to Jose. 
phus, he died on the first day of the twelfth ; and the 
Israelites, as the Scripture says, mourned for him in 
the plains of Moab thirty days, and, consequently, 
during the whole of the twelfth month. 

The Jews call the Pentateuch The Law, without 
doubt because the law of God, which Moses received 
on Mount Sinai, is the principal part of it ; and it is 
as little to be doubted whether that great man was 
the writer of the Pentateuch. This is expressly de- 
clared both in Exodus and Deuteronomy. But as an 
account of the death of Moses is given in the last 
eight verses of this book, it is therefore thought that 
these verses were added either by Joshua or Ezra. 
The opinion of Josephus concerning them is very sin- 
gular ; he pretends that Moses, finding his death ap. 
proaching, and being willing to prevent an error into 
which wae venerativa tue peopic nad tor him might 
cause the Jews to fall, wrote this account himself; 
without which the Jews would probably have supposed 
that God had taken him away, like Enoch. 

After the death of Moses, Joshua, p the order of 
the Divine Being, took upon himself the conducting 
of the Hebrew people, and succeeded Moses, to whom 
he had been a faithful servant, and by whom he had 
been instructed in what he ought to do. It is uncer- 
tain whether the book which contains the history of 
this successor of Moses be called Joshua, from the 
subject of it, or from his having been the writer of it. 
But it is certain that it contains an account of what 

ssed from the death of Moses td that of Joshua. 

evertheless, there are several things in it which did 
not come to pass till after the death of this great man, 
and which, consequently, could not have been written 
by him. The common opinion as to the length of time 
it contains is, that Joshua discharged his office only 
for seventeen years, and that, therefore, this book con- 
tains no more than the history of that number of years. 

After the death of Joshua, the Israelites were go- 
verned by magistrates, who ruled under the general 
designation of Judges ; and the book which contains 
the history of these rulers is called The Bouk of Judges. 
This history begins with the death of Joshua, and 
reaches to that of Samson. We here see the people 
of God often enslaved in punishment of their crimes, 
and often wonderfully delivered from slavery. To- 
wards the end of it, we have some instances of this 
people's inclination to idolatry, and of the corruption 
of their manners, even before they had been brought 
into slavery. Such are the histories of Micah, and 
of the Benjaminites who abused the Levite’s wife. 
This book contains the history of three hundred and 
seventy years. 

During the time of the government of Judges, there 
was a great famine in the land of Israel, which forced 
Elimelech, a native of Bethlehem, to retire into the 
land of Moab, with his wife Naomi and two children. 
Elimelech died there, as also his two sons, who had 
married two Moabitish women, one of whom was 
named Ruth. Naomi, after the death of her husband 
and her children, returned to Bethlehem, accompanied 
by Ruth, her daughter-in-law, who was there married 
to Boaz, Elimelech’s near relation, and the heir to his 
estate. The hook which contains this history is called 

The Book of Ruth. The beginning of it shows that 
it happened in the time of the Judges, but under which 
of them is not certainly known; some place it in the 
time of Shamgar, or of Deborah. As to the writer ot 
this book, some think that the books of Judges and 
Ruth were both written by Samuel ; others attribute 
them to Hezekiah, and others to Ezra. The Jews 
place the book of Ruth among the five books, which 
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These five books are, The Song of Songs, Ruth, The 

Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, and the book 

of Esther. In the Hebrew bibles they are printed or 

written apart by themselves, and are bound up to- 
er. 

The four books following Ruth are called by the 
Greeks, and also in some Latin bibles, The History 
of the Reigns. Others call them all The Books of 
Kings, because they give an account of the establish- 
ment of the monarchy, and of the succession of the 
Kings, who reigned over the whole kingdom at first, 
and over the kingdoms of Judah and Israel after its 
division. At the beginning of these books is given the 
history of the prophet Samuel, which gives light to 
that of The Kings. The Jews call the two first of 
these books, The Books of Samuel: perhaps because 
they contain the history of the two Kings, who were 
both anointed by S 1; and | what is said 
of Saul in ¢he first, and of David in the second, proves 
the truth of Samuel’s prophecies. They give the name 
of The Books of Kings only to the other two, which, 
in the Latin and French bibles, are culled the Third 
and Fourth Books of Kings. 

The First Book of Kings, or the First of Samuel, 
contains the history of the high-priest Eli, of Samuel, 
and of Saul. As the first year of Eli's high-priesthood 
falls on the year of the world 2648, and the death of 
Saul in 2949 ; the history of this book must compre- 
hend the space of one hundred and one years. 

The Second contains the reign of David, which is 
the history of about forty years. It is commonly be- 
lieved that Samuel, Nathan, and Gad, were the writers 
of these two books ; and, indeed, they are called, in 
the end of the first book of Chronicles, David's His- 
torians. 


MISADVENTURES OF A LOVER. 
[This story is extracted 


to’ 
should have produced such a work. Their — would be par- 


praiseworthy in a particular degree, when ted with some 
share of : i incial situation. This Mr 
Grant has now done for some years, and in such a manner as to 
attract the regard of some very considerable persons in the repub- 
lie of letters. In the present case, he ——— in the complex ca- 
pacity of author, draughtsman, printer, publisher; and, though 
the volume is not so fine as those issucd in London, nor the writing 
in all cases so polished as might be wished, both arecertainly such as 
might do honour to a more d scene of publication than 
the ancient cathedral city of Moray. The following extract forms the 
third of a series of stories under the title which we have affixed to 
it, and it is necessary to » that Mr Grant ap- 
pears to be the of his own tale.) 


I was very fortunate as regarded pecuniary matters, 
on my arrival in Carlisle. One of my old and most 
intimate schoolfellows had been settled there in a 
respectable way for several years. He at once pro- 
cured a situation for me. I lived a little distance out 
of town, and, in returning in the evening from the 
day's duties, had to pass by some beautiful gardens. 
Sooth to say, 1 used very much to delight in dressing 
gardens with my own hand, and, if the reports of 
friends may be credited, displayed much more than 
the average taste that way. One of the gardens I 
had to pass by in returning home of an evening, 
seemed to me the very Jeau ideal of good taste in the 
science of “ laying out.” I generally stood eight or 
ten minutes in the evening looking over its wall— 
which, fortunately, was of no inconvenient altitude— 
admiring its beautiful contents. One evening, as I 
popped my head over the garden wall, I saw a new 
flower—an exquisitely beautiful young lady; one ot 
whom Milton would have written—“ herself the 
fairest flower.’ A deep blush tinged her supremely 
beautiful cheeks while her lustrous eyes met mine. 
I felt a momentary entrancement—I was glued to the 
spot on which I stood; but a recollection of Louisa, 
and the adventures connected with her, flashing 
across my mind, I succeeded, after a desperate strug- 
gle between prudence and love, in getting my legs to 
perform their duty in removing me home. 

As will be readily credited, this charming damsel 
(name at this time unknown) had a liberal share of 
my thoughts that night. I weighed in my own mind 
whether, in the event of ascertaining, that, in addi- 
tion to her personal attractions, she united respecta- 
bility of character and station in society, I ought not 
after all to make an attempt on her heart, as she had 
already, without any seeming effort, conquered mine. 
The hearing of arguments pro and con robbed me of 
two or three hours’ sleep. The opinion of Sir John 
Falstaff, that there is divinity in odd numbers, oc- 
curred to me, and, I believe, would have made me 
decide on seeking an interview, had not the awkard 
issue of Jack's third visit to Mrs Ford shot athwart 
my mind, followed by a painful remembrance of 
what had happened to myself in my two previous ad- 
ventures. All this, it is right to add, was succeeded 
by arecurrence of the afore-mentioned conviction that 
Fate had ordained I was never to be married. The 
interlocutor of my judgment therefore was, that I 
would suffer unknown to, and unpitied by, the world, 
a universe of ardent unrevealed love, rather than run 
the hazard of making myself anew a laughing-stock 
to the public, and the butt of my acquaintances. 

This, then, was a settled point, And so strictly had 
T resolved to act up to the letter of my resolution. 


that, rather than be in temptation’s way, I would 
submit to the ineffably great sacrifice of ing by 
the beautiful garden, without casting a glance at it, 
lest that glance should encounter the exquisitely hand- 
seme form of the living flower I had before seen in 
it. For three days, evenings rather, I religiously ad- 
hered to my determination: she might, each time I 
passed, have been again eclipsing, by her presence, al! 
the other beauties in the garden; but I saw her not. 
On the third day after, returning home, I learned 
by the imerest accident the young lady’s name, who 
were her connections, and what her character and 
station in society was. On the fourth, while I was 
as usual passing by the garden on my way home, I 
observed was her name—walking slow- 
ly, not in the garden, but on the road outside, as if 
coming directly up to me. She seemed contempla- 
tive: there was a touching pensiveness in her look : 
there was a book in her hand. We met, and were 
in the act of passing each other, when Lavinia, as if 
suddenly seized with sickness, quivered a little, and 
was in the act of falling. I caught hold of her be- 
fore she swooned altogether : the book she held in her 
hand did fall. 

“ Pray, madam, are you indisposed ?” inquired I, 
with much tenderness and concern. 

“ A little, Sir,” she softly answered, at the same 
time glancing a look at me which it is impossible to 
characterise, but which I must have been steel- 
hearted, indeed, not to have felt. 

I lifted the book from the ground: I looked at it: 
it was a novel. The passage she had evidently been 
reading was indicated hy the leaf being folded down. 
That passage told—told eloquently, though briefly, 
of the loves of a young lady and gentleman ; how 
they eloped together, got married at Gretna Green, 
and lived a long life of the utmost possible happiness. 
I could not—who could ?—be blockhead enough to 
misunderstand this. I could not in any circumstances, 
far less in the circumstances of that moment, resist it. 

“ My dearest girl,” said I, “ will you meet me to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock, at the S—— ?” 

“T will, with all my heart,” was the brief answer 
she returned ; and that answer was accompanied by a 
look more expressive a thousand-fold than a whole 
world of books could have been, had such been written, 
to describe the young lady’s feelings. 

We parted thatevening ; we met next morningat the 
appointed time and place. We set off in a coach and 
four for Gretna Green. Jehu was well paid ; he did 
his duty admirably. We halted no longer than was 
necessary to change horses, until we reached a small 
town within ten miles of the destined place. On our 
way Lavinia disclosed to me how she had been struck 
by my appearance the very first time she had seen me 
looking over her father’s garden wall; but a sense of 
the delicacy and_reservedness becoming her sex pre- 
vented her from revealing her affection for me, unti! 
the evening I met her on the road, when she found 
that keeping it any longer concealed in her breast was 
likely to endanger her life. 

On reaching the small town just mentioned, Lavi- 
nia complained—and no wonder—of exhaustion, in 
consequence of the fatigues of that day, as well as of 
a sleepless previous night spent in concerting measures 
for making the elopement successful. She begged a 
little time might be allowed her to recruit her strength. 
I ordered a snatch of supper. We both ate heartily, 
having been well appetised by the length of the jour- 
ney. 

We had been in the inn about half an hour, when 
Lavinia—addressing me of course—said, “ My dear, 
I think we may go now.’ These words were delivered 
in a tone, they were accompanied by a look of affec- 
tion, which I valued at the time as infinitely above all 
the riches of either India. 

“* Well, then, my darling, we shall set out instantly,” 
was my reply. 

I rang the bell violently. In about twenty seconds, 
in rushed a stout well-made man. “ Waiter !” said I, 
in a tone which indicated that I thought myself a per- 
sonage of some consequence; “ waiter! I say, bring 
me the bill. Order the horses and carriage to be got 
ready this moment ; and be sure, too, you don"t ——” 

Ashriek from Lavinia interrupted me. She swooned 
away in the easy chair on which she sat at the time. 
I of course forgot the waiter and every earthly thing 
else in the plenitude of my concern for Lavinia. 

“ Lavinia! Lavinia! my dear! my angel! what 
can be the matter ?” 

While in the act of addressing her in these terms 
of affectionate concern, and simultaneously taking her 
by her snow-white hand, I felt some powerful fist 
take hold of, and drag me back by the neck of my coat. 

* What insolence, Sir!" exclaimed I, thinking it 
was the waiter who thus intruded on us. So saying, 
I turned about my face towards the vulgar ill-bred 
lackey of the public, when, to my utter astonish. 
ment, I beheld three fellows beside me. 

* Come,” said the intruder who first entered the 
room, and whom I took to be Jehu, “ come, let us 
carry her out !" 

“ The man who presumes to lay a hand on her will 
be . dead’s a herring that instant,” said I, indig- 
nantly. 

“ Never mind the empty threats of the block bead,” 
said the fellow who had spoken already. 

He had no sooner uttered the words than the vile 
paws of the villanous trio seized hold of Lavinia, 4 


felt a kind of madness coming over my soul. I know 
I resisted with all my might ; but what else occurred 
I cannot tell. 

Next morning I awoke as froma dream. I looked 
around in utter amazement. I fancied myself in a 
new world. While thus bewildered, while like a 
gee out of his senses, Boots entered my bed-room, 

inquired where I was, and was answered, “ the 
Duke of York hotel, in the town of D——.” 

“ The same,” I ejaculated with myself ; “the same 
as that in which Lavinia and I supped last night.” 

“ And where,” I asked with an emphasis of which 
print can give no idea, “ where is Lavinia ?” 

“ Lavinia!” exclaimed Boots, evidently ignorant 
of who I meant. 

“ The young lady I brought here with me last 
night,” said I, hurriedly. 

* Adz, Sur, she was carried off by the three gen- 
tlemons who coomed in such haste in a carriage,” said 
Boots, with an archness of look which denoted that 
nature had intended the young rascal for the stage. 

“ The three gentlemen!” A recollection of the 
triumvirate of scoundrels who so abruptly and un- 
ne thrust their hated presence on us the 
previous night, darted across my mind. But what 
they were, whither they had come, where they were 
gone, what they had done with Lavinia, whether 
they had “ Burked” her, or compelled her to marrv 
one of their ruffian selves, were all matters as to 
which I was in a state of as total ignorance as the 
child unborn ; nor could any person in the inn fur- 
nish me with the important and so anxiously desired 
information. 

Boots withdrew. I rose, huddled on part of my 
clothes, and prepared for shaving. Has the reader 
a superior imagination? If he have, let him con- 
ceive, as he best can, of my horror, mingled with as- 
tonishment, when, on looking in the glass, I saw m 
frontispiece so shockingly mangled and furrowed wi 
deep scratches, that there was scarcely a square inch 
of whole skin on it. 

“‘ In the name of wonder, what can be the mean- 
ing of this? How have I come by such a face?” 
were questions I asked myself. ‘They were un- 
answerable by me; the matter was involved in as 
much mystery as the identity of the trio of scamps 
who wrested Lavinia from my arms. 

What was to be done concerning my inamorato ? 
what with my face ? were two queries which now oc. 
cupied my thoughts. A little sober reflection advised 
me that time alone could remedy the latter evil. As 
for my dulcinea, I had at intervals a faint hope that 
she might possibly make her escape from the raga- 
muffins whe hed abstracted her: in which case I had 
no doubt of her return. But this delusion, indiffer- 
ently pleasing as it only was at best, was of short 
continuance. The horrible hypothesis would every 
now and then suggest itself, that of one of the three— 
most probably the first who entered the room—was 
some unknewn rival; in which case there was no 
room for even the slightest hope. 

However, as the state of my phiz disqualified me 
from being seen in public, I thought it the most ad- 
visable course to stay that dayin the inn, to see what 
would turn up in the chapter of accidents. 

The day passed ; but not a syllable about Lavinia. 
Dante speaks of the ineffable miseries of those who 
have entered a certain place, on whose portals are 
written the words, “ All hope abandon ye who enter 
here.” Their misery! It must be happiness com- 
pared with my then situation. I went to bed as night 
approached. How I spent the night I will not say— 
for this good reason, I cannot. Morning came. 
arose. While pacing to and fro in my apartment, 
half apparelled, and wholly haved, r bling 
more, in my conduct, a bedlamite than a rational per. 
son, Boots, who seemed to be an animal newly im- 
ported from some uncultivated district of the country, 
entered. “Sur,” said he, “ would ou like a read 
our paper, just prunted ?” at the same time holding 
towards me a damp unopened broad-sheet. 

“ Lay it down there,” said I unconcernedly ; “ lay 
it down there ; I'll possibly look at it.” 

I took up and opened the bread-sheet. I found it 
was the county paper, newly issued from the press. 
I carelessly glanced over the inside surface. The 
head, “ Elopement Extraordinary,” being in large 
caps, was the first thing that attracted my attention. 
I read as follows :— 

“ On Wednesday”—the paper was dated Friday— 
“On Wednesday, an elopement extraordinary took 
place from Carlisle. The young lady had only re. 
turned the other day from a fashionable bearding- 
school, where she had been Frenched, danced, taught 
music, the use of the globes, and, in fine, every 
that is deemed necessary to make a perfectly ed 
female. Of late she had been wondrously given te 
the reading of novels. The gay Lothario was ome of 
the most sheepish looking bipeds under the sux. The 
folks in the neighbourhood very emphatically cha- 
racterised him as the ‘ chap as used te be seen popping 
a long nose over the garden wall, at the cood pewple’s 
daurter.” The fugitives took the high read toe Gretna, 
of which place they were within one shert stage whea 
the young lady's brother, accompanied by twe police 
ofticers, overtook the matrimeny-aspiring couple at 
the head inn, When the brether and assistans: en. 
tered, they found the leving Miss and her chomsy. 
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which, in beautiful confusion, were displayed the frag 
ments of an excellent supper. When the young lady 
recognised her brother, she enunciated a very unique 
sort of shriek, and swooned away with wonderful 
good in the easy chair she occupied at the time. 
er Lothario, who evidently mistook, Miss's 
brother, when he entered, for the waiter, gallantly 
flew to the assistance of his dulcinea; and on the in- 
truding parties taking the fainted beauty by her taper 
waist, as if to carry her lovely person away, he swore 
that the first man who dared to touch her—they had 
touched her already, though—should, in a moment, 
be stretched at full length on the floor. As if deter- 
mined to suit the action to the word, the love-sick 
swain, in the phrenzy of the moment, seizing hold of 
a huge tom-cat that was lying purring on an easy 
chair, and evidently unconscious of the nature of his 
weapon, brandished the animal about his own head, 
previous to inflicting a supposed mortal blow on that 
ot his adversary. At this moment his inamorato’s 
brother oresented a pistol to the booby-lover's breast, 
exclaiming, ‘ Villain! presume to offer further re- 
sistance, and I'll blow your brains out!’ The poor 
unfortunate wight stood stupified, resembling a man 
whose wits had all of a sudden taken to themselves 
wings and flown away. The cat, smarting from the 
harsh gripe of the noodle, turned about by a sudden 
jerk of his body, and inserted his talons in sundry 
parts of the lover's frontispiece. The claret flowed 
rofusely from divers fountains ; and the poor fellow, 
ike his heart's best treasure, also swooned away. He 
was afterwards carried to bed in an insensible state. 
Miss was taken away, put into a carriage, and car- 
ried back to pa’ and ma’, who, it is hoped, will cure 
the young lady of her foolish passion.” * 
ere, in this vile print, was too clear a solution of 
the several enigmas touching the three intruders— 
the absence and destiny of Lavinia—and the horribly 
disfigured state of my face. My eyes turned in their 
sockets before I got to the end of the odious para- 
graph. My whole frame trembled. All things reeled 
about me. The house appeared to be falling: I felt 
as if the world had come to an end. 
It was long before my consciousness returned. 
When it did, iy first intention was to cover my dis- 


' grace from myself, and to end my earthly woes, by 


utting a period to my existence. What were the 
t means of accomplishing my purpose, was the first 
query which demanded an answer. Arazor? I had lost 
too much blood already, my face was too much mangled 
by feline talons, to think of mangling my throat with 
arazor. To speak a truth, after what I had seen of 
gore in the case of my face, I had no wish to see more 
of that claret-looking commodity, whether drawn by 
a razor or any other instrument. Drown myself? 
That could not be accomplished without an ample 
supply of water; and where this was to be had, I 
knew not, being a complete stranger in the place. 
I might have inquired,” the reader will say. Had 
the reader seen my face at that time, he would neither 
say nor think any such thing. J¢ made it impossible 
for me to think of going out of doors in opey day, on 
any errand. Besides, had I asked any body the way 
to a river, my face would infallibly have generated 
instant suspicion of what 7 were, and 
consequently prevented their being carried into effect. 
Hang myself? The 434 objection—but it was an 
ad to that mode of making 

my exit, was, that all the offscourings of society, every 
lackey and chimney-sweep who get tired of life, end 
it by means of a rope, a handkerchief, or some other 
suspender. At any rate, it is indubitably certain 
that no gentleman swings by his own hand. Pistols ? 
Well, I concluded, blowing out one’s brains is cer- 
tainly the preferable mode of doing the business, of 
any yet mentioned. But the evil of it was, I had no 
pistol : that had already proved my misfortune. It was 
the most grievous pence A ever committed, that I omit- 
ted to take a pair of pistols with me when Lavinia and 
I quitted Carlisle for Gretna. Had I taken these im- 
plements with me, she and I had been, by this time, 
man and wife. I should in that case have instanta- 
neously scattered, in a thousand directions, the brains 
of a couple of the trio of insolent intruders, when they 
presumed to lay hands on Lavinia, and the third 
would, coward-like, have taken to his heels. But 
regrets were unavailing now ; the question was, how 
to procure a ws of pistols for my present purpose ? 
I could not, for the reason y mentioned, ven- 
ture out myself in day light to any shop to purchase 
the articles; and to have sent any other person 
would have awakened suspicions, and consequently 
defeated my purpose. I thought, in all the circum- 
stances, the best way would be to wait until dark, 
when I might go out myself and procure the imple- 
ments I wanted, taking care, while in the ironmonger’s 
to keep my face shrouded, by means of my 

et handkerchief, from the unhallowed gaze of the 
shopmen. Evening came. I had left money to pay 
my bill, and was in the act of going down stairs to 
procure the instruments wherewith to execute my 
rash purpose, when I heard the sound of a coach horn. 
“Holla! holla! here’s the London coach!” voci- 
ferated Boots to some hostler-looking figure at the 
door. The London coach! thought L. It is dark ; 
no one will see or know me in the coach: I will go 
to London, where I am all but utterly unknown: 
perhaps I may, r all, by observing a prudent con- 
duct for the future, be a happy man. I ran up stairs 
for the money I had left, inquired how far on the way 


to London the coach would be by day light; was 

answered ; took my seat for that place, and set off. 

By confining myself in a room in one of the inns of 

the respective towns all day, and travelling all night, 

—— the metropolis after four days’ stoppages by 
way. 


SHIPWRECKED SAILORS. 
ABSTINENCE. 

WE remember having once read a dreadful story of 
the shipwreck of my oon East India vessel off the 
coast of Africa. The greater part of the crew were 
happily saved from the raging ocean, but it was only 
to encounter unheard-of privations, toils, and dangers 
in making the best of their way across the deserts to- 
wards a civilized settlement. Having saved some 
provisions and arms from the wreck, they set out in 
tolerably good spirits, expecting to reach Mogadore 
in a certain space of time before their store of food 
was exhausted. They were, however, as the event 
proved, completely mistaken in their calculations. 
Besides the miseries arising from toiling across sandy 
plains, so hot that their feet could not touch the ground 
without pain, they were continually harassed by par- 
ties of hostile savages, who hung like a cloud some- 
times on their rear, and sometimes on their advance, 
and at nights they laid themselves down in a narrow 
circle, not to enjoy repose, but to keep watch lest they 
should be destroyed one and all by wild beasts. Their 
stock of provisions was also approaching a close. 
Flesh and blood could not endure such bodily fatigue 
and mental horrors. The party gradually decreased 
in numbers. Every day, one or more of the little 
band dropped off, and their survivors were called on 
by a sense of humanity to put their corpses beneath 
the withering sands, although well aware that they 
would next night, in all likelihood, be torn up to be 
devoured by beasts of prey. At last, all the party died 
but two; and these, sympathising deeply in each 
other’s fate, became doubly attached as friends. With 
hardly a rag to cover them, not a shoe upon their la- 
cerated feet, and depending chiefly on the herbs which 
they could pick up for their subsistence, did these two 
miserable beings, for some weeks, pursue their weary 
way. At night they had still to protect themselves 
from the tigers and lions, and in executing this ne- 
cessary duty, they were obliged to light a fire of dried 
leaves or grass, beside which one lay down to sleep 
while the other watched. At length, one declined so 
much in strength that he could proceed no further. 
He endeavoured to walk, but his power was utterly 
gone, and he laid himself down to die, with all the 
resignation and manliness of feeling which charac- 
terizes our British seamen. ‘The case of the hapless 
survivor was perhaps not more enviable than that of 
his exhausted companion. To remain beside his ap- 
parently dying friend, would have served no good 
purpose, and to pursue his way alone was a task of 
imminent danger. He waited beside the person of 
his prostrate shipmate for some hours, endeavouring 
to soothe his fate by any little attention he could bestow, 
conversing with him till hispower of utterance had 
ceased ; and it was only when he was beckoned by the 
feeble waving of the hand to leave him to his certain 
fate, that he slowly departed from the spot, and pursued 
his — through the wilderness. This day’s march of 
the last remnant of the wreck was one of peculiar sor- 
row, but the intrepid tar pushed on with what activity 
he could muster, in the hope of reaching the settlements 
of the Europeans, which he believed could not now 
be far distant. As the sun slowly descended in the 
west, and admonished by his slanting beams the soli- 
tary wayfarer to seek out a place where he might 
securely pass the approaching night, a terrific thought 
darted through his mind. Had he the flint and steel 
necessary to produce a light to kindle his midnight 
fire? No. He recollected with anguish that these 
implements were carried in the pocket of his com- 
panion, and that he had altogether forgot to bring 
them with him. Without a moment's delay, he 
turned back on bis route, fully resolving, if possible, 
to reach the body of his deceased friend before he 
stopped. The exertions put forth on this occasion, it 
seems, were more than could have been expected from 
a human being; but what will the instinctive love of 
life not overcome? The deep shades of evening had 
fallen over the scene before this determined man found 
himself beside the recumbent body of his late fellow 
traveller. The story becomes now painfully interest- 
ing. The precious flint and steel were secured ; but 
in searching for them, the limbs moved slightly, still 
showing that animation had not left the frame. 

light was struck, and a fire was kindled, which yielded 
a protection to the weary mariner till he procured a 
few hours’ slumber. When the morn again dawned, 
the ov traveller once more bade adieu to the 
body of his friend, which now lay stiff on the soil, 
and, as he supposed, dead, and for the second time di- 
rected his steps towards the settlements. To bring 
this distressing recital to a conclusion: the surviving 
sailor, in a few days after, reached Mogadore, where 
he was kindly received by a European consul, who 
relieved his distresses, and interested himself in his 
case. On hearing the story of the shipwreck, and 
the travels of the party through the desert, it occurred 
to him, that, after all, the man might not be yet dead, 
who had been left, as we have just stated, by his com- 
panion ; and impressed with this notion, he dispatched 
a small band to examine the body, with directions, if 


it were still alive, to bring it along with them. It was 
about the eighth day after the body had been given up 
as dead, that it was reached by the consul’s party ; 
yet, incredible as it may appear, it was discovered, on 
careful investigation, that the principle of life was 
still in the unfortunate man. His person, neverthe- 
less, exhibited a shocking spectacle. He lay with his 
face immersed in the sand, while his almost naked 
back was exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, 
which had literally roasted his flesh. Every thing 
was done which humanity could point out under the 
circumstances to preserve the life of the luckless indi- 
vidual. He was carefully borne on a litter to the 
house of the friendly consul, who, by due attention, 
restored him to health and to his companion ; and in 
a short time an opportunity occurring, both were sent 
in a vessel to England. 

This remarkable instance of the possibility of life 
being preserved under the most severe difficulties, and 
an abstinence from food of many days’ duration, is 
not more interesting than another, which appeared in 
the newspapers for August 1822, and was entitled the 
SKELETON OF THE WRECK. 

While Sir Michael Seymour was in the command 
of the Amethyst frigate, and was cruising in the Bay 
of i the wreck of a merchant ship drove past. 
Her deck was just above water, her lower-mast alone 
standing. Not a soul could be seen on board, but 
there was acub-house on deck, which had the appear- 
ance of having been recently patched with old canvass 
and tarpauling, as if to afford shelter to some forlorn 
remnant of the crew. It blew at this time a strong 
gale, but Sir Michael, listening only to the dictates of 
humanity, ordered the ship to be put about, and sent 
off a boat with instructions to board the wreck, and 
ascertain whether there was any being still surviving, 
whom the help of his fellow men might save from 
the grasp of death. The boat rowed towards the 
drifting mast, and, while struggling with the difficulty 
of getting through a high running sea close along- 
side, the crew shouting all the time as loud as they 
could, an object resembling in appearance a bundle 
of clothes was observed to roll out of the cub-house 
against the lee-shrouds of the mast. With the end of 
a boathook they managed to get hold of it, and had 
hauled it into the boat, when it proved to be the trunk 
of a man, bent head and knees together, and so wasted 
away, as scarce to be felt within the ample clothes 
which had once fitted it in a state of life and strength. 
The boat's crew hastened back to the Amethyst with 
this remnant of mortality ; and so small was it in bulk, 
that a lad of 14 years of age was able with his own 
hands to lift it into the ship. When placed on deck, 
it showed for the first time, to the astonishment of all, 
signs of remaining life; he tried to move, and next 
moment muttered ina hollow sepulchral tone, “ there 
is another man.”’ The instant these words were 
heard, Sir Michael ordered the boat to shove off again 
for the wreck. The sea having now become smoother, 
they succeeded this time in hoarding the wreck ; and, 
on looking into the cub-house, they found txo other 
human bodies, wasted, like the one they had saved, to 
the very bones, but without the least spark of life re- 
maining. They were sitting in a shrunk-up posture, 
a hand of one resting on a tin-pot, in which there was 
about a gill of water, and a hand of the other reaching 
to the deck, as if to regain a bit of salt beef of the size 
of a walnut, which had dropped from his nerveless 
grasp. Unfortunate men! They had lived on their 
scanty store till they had not strength remaining to 
lift the last morsel to their mouths! The boat’s crew 
having their melancholy survey, returned 
on board, where they found the attention of the ship’s 
company engrossed by the efforts made to preserve the 
generous skeleton, who seemed just to have life enough 
to breathe the remembrance, that there was still “ an- 
other man,” his companion in suffering, to be saved. 
Capt. Seymour committed him to the special charge of 
the surgeon, who spared no means which humanity 
or skill could suggest to achieve the noble object of 
creating anew, as it were, a fellow creature, whom 
famine had stript of almost every energy. For three 
weeks he scarcely ever left his patient, giving him 
nourishment with his own hand every five or ten mi- 
nutes, and at the end of three weeks more, the “ ske- 
leton of the wreck” was seen walking on the deck of 
the Amethyst ; and, to the surprise of all who recol- 
lected that he had been lifted into the ship by a cabin- 
boy, presented the stately figure of a man nearly six 
feet high. 

It seems that death from hunger occurs soonest 
the young and robust, their vital organs being accu: - 
tomed to greater action than those of persons past the 
adult age. In the foregoing cases, the lives of the 
sufferers may be said to have been in a dormant state, 
the natural functions being in a great measure sus- 

nded, and the exhausted condition of the frame, as 
in a state of disease, not permitting the action of the 
stomachic juices. When death from hunger occurs 
in persons of good health of body, the pangs they en- 
dure are truly dreadful. Hunger and intense thirst 
are felt at an early period ; the nervous system becomes 
disordered ; the conservative power of the constitution, 
distressed by the want of nourishment, urges the ab- 
sorbents to prey upon the intestine; and delirium and 
madness often conclude the scene. 

In the Lectures of Charles Turner Thackrah, on 
Diet, &c., we are presented with some interesting 
cases of persons dying from extreme abstinence, one 
of which was that of a German merchant, which has 
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been well authenticated. This unfortunate individual, 
at the age of thirty-two years, being depressed by se- 
vere reverses of fortune, and the consequent slights of 
his relations, formed the unhallowed resolution of de- 
stroying himself by abstinence. With this view he 
repaired, on the 15th of September 1818, to an unfre- 
quented wood, where he constructed a hut of boughs, 
and remained, without food, till the 3d of October fol- 
lowing. At this period he was found by the landlord 
of a neighbouring pot-house, still alive, but very 
feeble, speechless, and inscnsible. Broth, with the 
yolk of an egg, was given him. He swallowed it with 
difficulty, and died immediately. In the pocket of 
this miserable man was found a journal, written in 
pencil, singular in its kind, and remarkable as a nar- 
rative of his feelings and sentiments. It begins thus: 
“ The generous philanthropist, who shall one day 
find me here after my death, is requested to inter 
me, and, in consideration of this service, to keep my 
clothes, purse, knife, and letter-case. I moreover ob- 
serve, that I am no suicide, but have died of hunger, 
because, through wicked men, I have lost the whole 
of my very considerable property, and am unwilling 
to become a burthea to my friends.” The ensuing 
remark is dated September 17, the second day of ab- 
stinence : “‘ I yet live; but how have I been soaked 
during the night, and how cold has it been! O God! 
when will my sufferings terminate! ! No human be- 
ing has for three days been seen here; only some 
birds.” The next extract continues: “ And again, 
three days, and I have been so soaked during the 
night, that my clothes to-day are not yet dry. How 
hard is this, no one knows; and my last hour must 
soon arrive. Doubtless, during the heavy rain, alittle 
water has got into my throat; but the thirst is not to 
be slaked with water; moreover, I have had none 
even of this for six days, since I am no longer able to 
move from the place. Yesterday, for the first time 
during the eternity, which, alas! I have already 
here, a man approached me within the distance 
of eight or ten paces. He was certainly a shepherd. 
I saluted him in silence, and he returned it in the 
same manner. Probably he will find me after my 
death 
“ Finally, I here protest, before the all-wise God, 
that, notwithstanding all the misfortunes which I 
have suffered from my youth, I yet die very unwill- 
ingly, although necessity has imperiously driven me 
to it. Nevertheless I pray for it. Father, forgive 
him, for he knows not what he does! More can I 
not write, for faintness and spasms ; and this will be 
the last.—Dated near Forest, by the side of the Croat 
public-house, Sept. 29, 1818.—J. F. N.” 
“ [tis hence evident (says Mr Thackrah) that con- 
sciousness and the power of writing remained till the 
Jourteenth day of abstinence. The operation of famine 
was aggravated by mental distress, and still more by ex- 
pesure to the weather. This indeed seems to have pro- 
duced his most urgent sufferings. Subsequent to the 
common cravings and debility of hunger, his first phy- 
sical distress seems to have been the sensation of cold ; 
then cold and thirst ; lastly, faintness and spasms. In 
this case ve find no symptoms of inflammation. A want 
of nervous energy, arising from the reduction in the 
quantity or quality of the blood, appears to have been 
the principal disease. The effort of swallowing, and 
the oppression of food on the exhausted stomach, com- 
pleted the catastrophe. Perhaps the unhappy man 
might have recovered, had he been more judiciously 
treated—had some nutritious fluid been injected into 
the intestines, a gentle heat applied to the body, am- 
monia cautiously administered, and, lastly, on the 
rise of the pulse, and not till then, soup or broth given 
by the mouth ; but these several means employed with 
- least possible annoyance to the exhausted suf- 
rer.’ 


THE COALERIES OF CULROSS. 
THeEsF. were at one period the most extensive coal- 
mines in Scotland, and, what is remarkable, they ex- 
tended a considerable way beneath the Firth of Forth. 
It is recorded by tradition, that when James the 
Sixth revisited Scotland after his accession to the 
throne of England, he made an excursion into Fife, 
for the purpose of enjoymg the diversion of hunting 
in the neighbourhood of Dunfermline. After recre- 
ating himself with the sport, he invited the company 
in attendance to dine along with him at “a collier’s 
<ouse ;” meaning the Abbey of Culross, then belonging 
to Sir George Bruce, one of the most ingenious and 
enterprising coal-masters in Scotland. Being con- 
ducted at fis own desire to see the works below 
ground, of which he had heard a good deal, he was 
led by a passage to the mouth of a pit, opening within 
sea-mark, and only protected from inundation by a 
wall or moat. Having ascended to the brink of the 
opening, he was astonished and dismayed to find him- 
self, without previous intimation, surrounded by wa- 
ter; on which he was seized with an immediate ap- 
prehension of some plot against his liberty or life, and 

out “ Treason! treason!” But Sir George 
assured him there was none, and that he had nothing 
to fear. Pointing to an elegant pinnace that was 
made fast to the moat, he desired to know whether 
his Majesty would feel it most agreeable to be carried 
ashore in it, or to return by the subterraneous route. 
The king preferred the shortest way back, and was 
consequently borne ashore in the vessel, all the time 
expressing his admiration of what he had seen. After 


the - Some of the glasses are still preserved in 
the family of his host, and the room in which he was 
the King’s Room. It 
recorded that this ous pit was desttoyed 
in March 1625, on the night of James’s Leath, bya 
violent storm, which, washing away the raised 
around the moat, del: the workings with water so 
irreparably, that till this day they are choked. The 
stones of the rampart not carried away were after- 
wards sold for the purpose of repairing the old stone 
pier of Leith. 


SCOTTISH SCENERY. 

WE feel much pleasure in attracting the notice of 
those who take an interest in picturesque scenery, to 
a work publishing in numbers, in a quarto form, at 
Perth, entitled “ Scenery of the Highlands and Is- 
lands of Scotland, with descriptive letter-press.” The 
drawings in this interesting publication are admirably 
executed in outline, by Lieut.-Colonel W. Murray, 

ounger of Ochtertyre, and are lithographed by Mr 
Leith, of Banff, in a way highly creditable to the fine 
arts in the north. The views selected for the pur- 
poses of the work are those most favourable for pic- 
torial delineation, and convey an excellent idea of the 
sublimity and grandeur of the works of nature in the 
Highlands, and along some parts of the sea-coast of 
Scotland. In the second number we are presented 
with a faithful view of those stupendous cliffs on the 
coast of Angus, or Forfarshire, facing the German 
Ocean, too well known to mariners by the dangers of 
their precipitous shore, and named the Red Head. As 
a specimen of the descriptive part of the publication, 
we present our readers with the account annexed to 
this striking scene. 

* Although the mountains of Scotland subside as 
their ranges approach the east coast, and the greater 
part of that shore presents only the broken edge of an 
undulating plain, yet, in several places, the swell of 
the land is so considerable as to produce scenes of a 
highly picturesque description. Among the promon- 
tories on the east coast which the sailor has many 
reasons, in an easterly gale, to avoid, there are none 
which possess more attractions for the landsman than 
the Red Head. The friable nature of the red sand- 
stone of which the rocks are composed, which stretch 
north-east for about six miles between Arbroath and 
the Red Head, gradually increasing in altitude as 
they approach the headland, renders them pervious 
to the action of the water, which has scooped out 
many little bays and caves, and worn the rocks at the 
intervening »romontories into forms so often similar— 
a likeness increased by their r@sular horizontal stra- 
titication—that it is difficult for an inexperienced eye 
to distinguish between these recesses. At the ebbing 
of the tide, they are all left dry, each with its pure 
silvery beach, rendered yet more beautiful by its con- 
trast with the dark rocks and sombre caves, where 
the ripple of the receding waters or the gurgle of the 
hidden pool is gently echoed through their dim re- 
cesses. At the return of the tide, the communication 
between these bays along the beach is speedily cut 
off ; the swelling waters rush in rapidly, and those 
grottoes, which the hour before had been the pictures 
of solitude and peace, now become the prison-houses 
of the raging element, which boils and roars through 
every chasm, and, when aggravated by the lashing of 
the storm from without, present a succession of scenes 
of the wildest and most magnificent character. 

The number of caverns along this part of the coast, 
and the noises which the winds and waves occasion 
amongst them, has naturally given rise to many po- 

ular superstitions and legends. Some of these stories, 
if not fabricated, have, it is supposed, been given ad- 
ditional circulation to by smugglers, for the purpose 
of carrying on their illicit traie with greater security. 
One of the most easterly of these cavities, of difficult 
access, excepting by sea, has long been known by the 
name of the ‘ Forbidden Cave,’ and, in early ages, 
was supposed to be frequented by all the evil spirits 
of the country, and in more modern times known to 
be the receptacle of the best spirits from abroad. No 
mortal pee venture within its precincts with im- 
punity: endless captivity was the least punishment 
which awaited the individual who would have the 
hardihood to encounter the beings of another mould 
in their own proper habitation. An unfortunate 
piper, in the olden time, thought to frighten its un- 
earthly inmates with the sound of his bagpipe, but 
they had been too long accustomed to noises of all 
descriptions to be alarmed at this addition to the con- 
cert, and poor ‘Tam Tyrie’ never returned to tell 
the secrets of his prison-house. He is still held in 
thraldom by the Wierd Sisters, who seem to be fond 
of his music, for he is occasionally heard under the 
hearthstone of a farm-house three miles inland, 
‘skirlin’ a favourite pibroch, the chorus of which 
seems to be ever and anon— 

doubt, I doubt, I'll ne'er win out 

One fact has certainly been elicited by the piper’s 
hardihood, and that is, that some of these caverns 
extend inland as far as the farm of Dickmontlaw, 
which is three miles from the coast. 

Near the entrance of the Forbidden Cave, and 
about thirty feet above the tide mark, is a small apart- 
ment, beautifully hollowed by nature out of the solid 
rock, which some of the neighbouring proprietors 
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Bower.’ A dismal story is told of a young woman 
who perished from hu there, during the con- 
tinuance of a storm which ravaged the coast for many 
days, and interrupted the visits of her lover. The 
eeriness of the spot is increased by two cairns or 
heaps of stones on the beach, to which every passen- 
ger is ex to add his contribution, in order to 
avert ill luck, and to appease the manes of two poor. 
old women who were there stoned to death, after 
being duly convicted of witchcraft. 

There is an opening called the ‘ Gyler Pot,’ about 
three miles from Arbroath. It is a ravine communicat- 
ing with the sea, but only accessible from the north or 
land end, by groping down a steep path to a depth of 
250 feet. The effect produced in this grim cavern by 
the light struggling to find access from above, or 
faintly glimmering through the sea-ward opening, as 
th the narrow window of a huge cloister, is 
awfully sublime; and, during any convulsion of the 
waters, when they are driven furiously through the 
opening, and bellow amongst the shapeless rocks; par- 
takes, in no small degree, of the terrific. 

We must not leave this spot without warning the 
reader that between the Red Head and Red Castle 
he will discern a little fishing station, ‘ Torrence’s 
Haen,’ which is pointed out as the locality of ‘ Muckle- 
backet’s’ cottage; and not far distant from it stands 
the farm-house of Newbarns, where Sir Walter Scott, 
not many years past, visited in person the grandson 
of Mr Jonathan Oldbuck. So our friends the anti- 
quaries of Arbroath say, and they add, that any ad- 
mirer of Monkbarns will find a hospitable reception 
at the house of his descendant, and a ‘ routh o’ auld 
nick-nackets’ which will warm the heart of any 
genuine professor of his antiquated but wholesome 
doctrines.” 


ANECDOTES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
(Furnished by a friend. } : 
Berne in London at the time when Sir Walter Scott 
made researches among the papers of some of the go- 
vernment offices concerning some points in his Life 
of Bonaparte, I happened to be at the Colonial Office 
one day waiting in an anteroom, when Sir Walter 
came in, and sat down close by the door; another 
gentleman entered shortly after, and, giving a slight, 
and, as it appeared to me, somewhat supercilious 
glance at the persons already in the apartment, took 
up his station by the chimney-piece, and occupied 
himself in examining something that hung upon the 
wall, as if he did not think his companions worthy of 
any further attention. I sat in a window lookin 
down Downing Street, immediately opposite Sir Wal- 
ter, and having heen previously slightly known to him, 
it was not long till he recognised and addressed me. He 
asked how I liked to live in London, to which I made 
some reply professing my contentment with it; on 
this, Sir Walter said, ‘ Oh, I dare say you would like 
to see the hills and waters oi the North again, and to 
get a breath of pure mountain air.” The words were 
simple in themselves, but they marked his own at- 
tachment to home, and they were pronounced in such 
a tone of kindness as made a deep impression on me, 
for Sir Walter spoke to every man as if he had been 
his blood relation. I have sometimes amused myself 
with conjecturing what the gentleman who had turned 
his back upon us thought of the conversation. Per- 
haps he despised us as two “ fause Scots,” who pre- 
tended to retain some traces of affection for our 
beggarly country, and some wish to return to it. Lf 
such were his thoughts, they must have been dispersed 
in an unexpected manner. An attendant opened the 
door, and pronounced the magic name, “ Sir Walter 
Scott,” by way of intimation that Mr Hay, I believe, 
would be happy to see the Baronet up stairs; upon 
which, as if he had received a shot, the stranger 
wheeled suddenly round ; but, perhaps, the only op- 
rtunity he ever had of seeing that great man, who 
ad made himself known to so many ears, and friends 
in so many hearts, was lost. Sir Walter sat very near 
the door, and was concealed by it without our com. 
panion obtaining a viewof him. He gazed for a mo. 
ment, then turning round about, honoured me with 
a stare more particular than he had deigned to bestow 
at his entrance, and perceiving that I was nothing but 
a poor Scotch clerk, resumed consideration of the table 
of official regulations which he had previously made 
the object of study, deeming me entirely beneath his 
notice. 

So eager at all times was Sir Walter to return to 
the retirement of his beloved Abbotsford, that on the 
days when the Court of Session closed, having made 
all necessary preparations previously, his coach was 
usually in readiness at the doors of the Parliament 
House, and he drove off direct to the country, with- 
out waiting to take a new day for the journey. 

Whilst the incognito about the authorship of the 
Waverley novels was still preserved, Miss Scott, now 
Mrs Lockhart, was particularly solicitous to persuade 
herself that the honour belonged to her father ; and 
she took great pains to collect and enumerate to M> 
Laidlaw every “ircumstance which came to her knows 
ledge that helped to fortify her in that belief. Amon 
these was the fact, that although her mother seeme 
to be as well acquainted as other people with the 
novels after they were published, and joined in con- 
versation about them, yet the copy which was placed 
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on the table of her chamber was left uncut. From 
this she argued —S — previously 
them on -sheets, » consequently, 

that none but her could be the author. ’ 
Near the beginning of the Bride of Lammermuir, 
the sign of the W Head is described as “the 
majestic head of Sir William W as when 
severed from the trunk by the orders of the felon Ed- 
ward.” A person once took the liberty of inquiring 
of the author whether he meant here felon in the 
common acceptation of the English word, or if it was 
a mis-spelling of the printer for the old Scotch word 
Selloun, which means fierce, ruthless. Sir Walter re- 
will spell the felon as feloniously as pos- 

sible.” This circumstance, trivial in itself, 
marks the strong and decided feeling of indignation 
with which Sir Walter regarded the conduct of Ed- 
ward towards the preserver of Scottish independence. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
J. J. AUDUBON. 

Sxetcuers of American scenery and manners have 
from time to time been selected by us from the Orni- 
thological Biography of J. J. Audubon, and presented 
to our readers in the hope of exciting an interest in 
their minds relative to the labours of this ingenious 
and most meritorious artist, whose published draw- 
ings of American birds form, without exception, one 
of the most extraordinary productions of the age. The 
world ly has no ion of the enthusiasm 
which has animated Mr Audubon in the pursuits to 
which he has successfully attached himself, or what 
he has accomplished ; and as he is still, we believe, en- 
gaged in traversing the extensive woods of his native 
country, in the search of new objects in natural his- 
tory, scientific world has perhaps reason to anti- 
Gpate a still greater increase to its stores from his 
hands. The memoir with which he has prefaced his 
ornithological work, besides being a pleasantly writ- 
ten piece of autobiography, gives an idea of the nature 
of his professional avocations, and will be perused with 
no small degree of interest. To our young readers it 
will point out the necessity for never relaxing in their 
exertions, or giving way to despondency, whatever may 
be the nature of the difficulties they have to encounter 
in their progress through life. 

“I received life and light (says he) in the New 
World. When I had hardly yet learned to walk, and 
to articulate those first words always so endearing to 
parents, the productions of Nature that lay spread all 
around were constantly pointed out to me. They 
soon became my playmates; and before my ideas were 
sufficiently formed to enable me to estimate the dif- 
ference between the azure tints of the sky, and the 
emera’i hue of the bright foliage, I felt that an inti- 
macy with not consisting of friendship merely, 
but berdering on phrenzy, must accompany my steps 
= power of those y impressions. 
laid such hold upon me, that, when removed from 
the woods, the prairies, and the brooks, or shut up 
from the view of the wide Atlantic, I experienced 
wene of those most congenial to my mind. 
None but aérial companions suited my fancy. No 
roof seemed so secure to me as that formed of the dense 
foliage under which the feathered tribes were seen to 
resort, or the caves and fissures of the massy rocks 
to which the dark-winged cormorant and the curlew 
— to rest, “s protect themselves from the fury 

tem pest. y father accompanied m 
steps, procured birds and i 
eagerness, pointed out the elegant movements of the 
former, the beauty and softness of their plumage, the 
manifestations of their 


me to 
study them, and to raise my mind their great 
Creator. 


repeated mendings, while, after all, it could no longer 
be said to be fresh from the hands of its Maker. I 
wished to possess all the productions of nature, but I 
wished life with them. is was impossible. Then 
what was to be done? I turned to my father, and 
made known to him my disappointment and anxiety. 
He produced a book of Jilustrations. A new life ran in 
my veins. I turned over the leaves with avidity ; and 
although what I saw was not what I longed for, it 
gave me a desire to copy nature. To Nature I went, 
and tried to imitate her, as in the days of my child- 
hood I had tried to raise myself from the ground and 
stand erect, before nature had imparted the vigour 
necessary for the success of such an undertaking. 

How sorely disappointed did I feel for many years, 
when I saw that my productions were worse than 
those which I ventured (perhaps in silence) to regard 
as bad, in the book given me by my father! My pen- 
cil gave birth to a family of cripples. So maimed 
were most of them, that they resembled the mangled 
corpses on a field of battle, compared with the integ- 
rity of living men. These difficulties and disappoint- 
ments irritated me, but never for a moment destroyed 
the desire of obtaining perfect representations of na- 
ture. The worse my drawings were, the more 
beautiful did I see the originals. To have been torn 
from the study would have been as death tome. My 
time was entirely occupied with it. I produced hun- 
dreds of these rude sketches annually ; and for a long 
time, at my request, they made bonfires on the anni- 
versaries of my birth-day. 

Patiently, and with industry, did I apply myself to 
study, for, al I felt the impossibility of giving 
life to my productions, I did not abandon the idea of 
representing nature. Many plans were successively 
adopted, many masters guided my hand. At the age 
of seventeen, when I returned from France, whither 
I had gone to receive the rudiments of my education, 
my drawings had assumed a form. David had guided 
my hand in tracing objects of large size. Eyes and 
noses belonging to giants, and heads of horses repre- 
sented in ancient sculpture, were my models. These, 
although fit subjects for men intent on pursuing the 
higher branches of the art, were immediately laid 
aside by me. I returned to the woods of the New 
World with fresh ardour, and commenced a collection 
of drawings, which I henceforth continued, and which 
is now publishing, under the title of “ Tue Binns oF 
AMERICA.” 

In Pennsylvania, a beautiful state, almost central 
on the line of our Atlantic shores, my father, in his 
desire of proving my friend through life, gave me 
what Americans a beautiful * plantation,’ re- 


freshed during the summer heats by the waters of the | the 


Schuylkil River, and traversed by a creek named Per- 
kioming. Its fine woodlands, its extensive fields, its 
hills crowned with evergreens, offered many subjects 
to my pencil. It was there that I commenced my 
simple and agreeable studies, with as little concern 
about the future as if the world had been made for 
me. My rambles invariably commenced at break of 
day; and to return wet with dew, and bearing a 
feathered prize, was, and ever will be, the highest 
enjoyment for which I have been fitted. 
Yet think not, reader, that the enthusiasm which 
I felt for my favourite pursuits was a barrier a 
to the admission of gentler sentiments. ature, 
which had turned my young mind toward the bird 
and the flower, soon proved her influence upon my 
heart. Be it enough to say, that the object of my 
pa has long since blessed me with the name of 
usband. And now let us return, for who cares to 
listen to the love-tale of a naturalist, whose feelings 
may be supposed to be as light as the feathers which 
he delineates ! 

For a period of nearly twenty years, my life was a 
succession of vicissitudes. I tried various branches 
of commerce, but they all proved unprofitable, doubt- 
less because my whole mind was ever filled with my 
passion for rambling, and admiring those objects of 
nature from which alone I received the purest grati- 
fication. I had to struggle against the will of all 
who at that period called themselves my friends. I 
must here, however, except my wife and children. 
The remarks of my other friends irritated me beyond 
endurance, and, breaking through all bonds, I gave 
myself entirely up to my pursuits. Any one unac- 
ae with the extraordinary desire which I then 
elt of seeing and judging for myself, would doubtless 
have pronounced me callous to every sense of duty, 
and regardless of every interest. I undertook long 
and tedious journies, ransacked the woods, the lakes, 
the prairies, and the shores of the Atlantic. Years 


simply to enjoy the sight of nature. Never for a mo- 
ment did I conceive the hope of becoming in any de- 
gree useful to my kind, until I accidentally formed 
with the Prince of Musi at Phila- 

phia, to which place I went, with view of pro- 
ceeding eastward along the coast. 


I reached Philadelphia on the 5th April 1824, just 


| as the sun was sinking beneath the horizon. Except- 
| ing the good Dr Mease, who had visited me in m 


been when in life, the pleasure arising from the pos- | younger days, I had scarcely a friend in the city. 


sown of it became blunted ; and although the great- called 


more than saliiet, as requiring constant attention, aud 


on him, and showed him some of my drawings. 
He presented me to the celebrated Charles Lucian 
Bonaparte, who in his turn introduced me to the Na- 
tural History Society of Philadelphia. But the patron- 


age which I so much needed, I soon found myself 
compelled to seek elsewhere. { left Philadelphia, and 
visited New York, where I was received with a kind. 
ness well suited to elevate my depressed spirits ; and 
afterwards, ascending that noble stream the Hudson, 
gliding over our broad lakes, to seek the wildest soli. 
tudes of the pathless and gloomy forests. 

It was in these forests that, for the first time, I 
communed with myself as to the possible event of ny 
visiting Eu again; and I began to fancy my 
work under the multiplying efforts of the graver. 
Happy days, and nights of pleasing dreams! I read 
over the catalogue of my collection, and thought 
how it might be possible for an unconnected and un. 
aided individual like myself to accomplish the grand 
scheme. Chance, and chance alone, had divided my 
drawings into three different classes, depending upen 
the magnitude of the objects which they represented ; 
and although I did not at that time possess all the 
specimens necessary, I arranged them as well as I 
could into parcels of five plates, each of which now 
forms a Number of my Illustrations. I improved the 
whole as much as was in my power, and as I daily 
retired farther from the haunts of man, determined to 
leave nothing undone, which my labour, my time, or 
my purse, could accomplish. 

Eighteen months elapsed. I returned to my family, 
then in Louisiana, explored every portion of the vast 
woods around, and at last sailed towards the Old 
World. But before we visit the shores of hospitable 
England, I have the wish, good-natured reader, to 
give you some idea of my mode of executing the ori. 
ginal drawings, from which the Illustrations have 
been taken; and I sincerely hope that the perusal of 
these lines may excite in you a desire minutely to ex- 
amine them. 

Merely to say that each object of my Illustrations 
is of the size of nature, were too vague—for to many 
it might only convey the idea that they are so, more 
or less, according as the eye of the delineator may have 
been more or less correct in measurement simply ob- 
tained through that medium ; and of avoiding error in 
this respect, I am particularly desirous. Not only is 
every object, as a whole, of the natural size, but also 
every portion of each object. The compass aided me 
in its delineation, regulated and corrected each part, 
even to the very fore-shortening which now and then 
may be seen in the figures. The bill, the feet, the legs, 
the claws, the very feathers as they project one beyond 
another, have been accurately measured. The birds, 
almost all of them, were killed by myself, after I had 
examined their motions and habits, as much as the 
case admitted, and were regularly drawn on or near 
spot where I procured them 

An accident which happened to two hundred of my 
original drawings, nearly put a stop to my researches 
in ornithology. I shall relate it, merely to show you 
how far enthusiasm—for by no other name can I call 
the persevering zeal with which I laboured—may en- 
able the observer of nature to surmount the most dis- 
heartening obstacles. I left the village of Henderson, 
in Kentucky, situated on the bank of the Ohio, where 
I resided for several years, to proceed to Philadelphia 
on business. I looked to all my drawings before my 
departure, placed them carefully in a wooden box, 
and gave them in charge to a relative, with injunc- 
tions to see that no injury should happen to them. 
My absence was of cotteds nantes and when I re- 
turned, after having enjoyed the pleasures of home 
for a few days, I inquired after my box, and what I 
was pleased to call my treasure. The box was pro- 
duced, and opened ; but, reader, feel for me; a pair 
of Norway rats had taken possession of the whole, 
and had reared a young family amongst the gnawed 
bits of paper, which, but a few months before, repre- 
sented nearly a thousand inhabitants of the air! The 
burning heat which instantly rushed through my 
brain was too great to be endured, without affecting 
the whole of my nervous system. I slept not for se- 
veral nights, and the days passed like days of oblivion, 
until the animal powers being recalled into action, 
through the strength of my constitution, I took up my 
gun, my note-book, and my pencils, and went forth 
to the woods as gaily as if nothing had happened. 
I felt pleased that I might now make much better 
drawings than before, and, ere a period not exceed- 
ing three years had elapsed, I had my portfolio filled 

in. 

= being my country, and the principal plea- 
sures of my life having been obtained there, I pre- 
pared to leave it with deep sorrow, after in vain trying 
to publish my Illustrations in the United States. In 
Philadelphia, Wilson's principal engraver, amongst 
others, gave it as his opinion to my friends, that my 
drawings could never be engraved. In New York, 
other difficulties presented themselves, which deter- 
mined me to carry my collections to Europe. 

As I approached the coast of England, and for the 
first time beheld her fertile shores, the despondency 
of a became very great. I knew not an in. 
dividual in the country; and although I was the 
bearer of letters from American friends, and states. 
men of great eminence, my situation appeared preca- 
rious in the extreme. I imagined that every individual 
whom I was about to meet, might be possessed of 
talents superior to those of any on our side of the At- 
lantic ! Indeed, as I for the first time walked on the 
streets of Liverpool, my heart nearly failed me, for 
not a glance of sympathy did I meet in my wander- 
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; and the always perfect forms and splendid attire of 
the latter. My valued preceptor would then speak of 
the departure and return of birds with the seasons, 
ft would describe their haunts, and, more wonderful 
F youth, attended with a calmness of feeling, that seldom 
; failed to rivet my attention for hours, whilst I gazed in 
ecstacy upon the peariy and shining eggs, as they lay 
t imbedded in the softest down, or among dried leaves 
f and twigs, or were exposed upon the burning sand or 
weather-beaten rock of our Atlantic shores. I was 
\i watched their opening, to see how Nature had provided 
each different species with eyes, either open at birth, 
oc closed for some time after ; to trace the slow pro- | were spent away from my family. Yet, reader, will 
' aress of the young birds toward perfection, or admire | you believe it, I had no other object in view than 
the celerity with which some of them, while yet un- 
: feiged, removed themselves from danger to security. | 
I grew up, and my wishes grew with my form. | 
These wishes, kind reader, were for the entire pos- 
womion of all that I saw. I was fervently desirous of | 
becoming acquainted with nature. For many 
however, Iwas and for ever, 
lew, comet I have desires cannot be gratified. The 
mement a Wrd was dead, however beautiful it had 
I 
Cares were bestowed on endeavours preserve the 
nature, | looked upon its vesture as 
| 
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ings, for twodays. To the woods I could not betake | ing. We think the following poem to a Redbreast a og ye 
myself, for there near. perfect gem in its way :— Fu’ smugly 
“But how soon did all around me assume a different Wi' couthy care, 

! Ilow fresh is the recollection of the change ! ‘Then treasure jaupie 
of friends, My drawings were publicly ex-| Rohn. to my Ae een, when weary warkmen howe, 
hibited, and publicly praised. swelled my hear Step callan, An’ owre he whisky 
The first difficulty was surmounted. Honours, whi P mony a ditty, 
on plication made through my friends, Phila- ™ Thou sits Ww oy and crouse, 
min Thing education's musty perc 

rt, bent upon visiting fair Edina, for I longed The less wreaths, high-tow'ring, curl, Thoul't be a swankin’, spunky spark yet, 
passpo While through the eluds Or I'm mista’en, 
fervid strains urns loquence thy 
Scott and Wilson. Oy ©, why sould age, wi’ cankered ee, 

j wames, o’er nature's ‘ondem: 
of Lancaster Castle, and through Carlisle. I had by While loud the ruthless tempest’s moanin’ Than, ‘cemberin’ up life’s tree, , 
this time much altered my ideas of this island and its ‘i Parnas night. fas aa think us sal 
inhabitants. I found her churches all hung with her m sorry, Bob, that reasonin’ man i warmest interest in the object is 
glories, and her people all alive to the kindest hospi- ey ted eile cease ten book (a feeling which has induced us, busy as we are, 
tality. I saw Hainburgh, and was struck with And wondrous laws, to take some pains in circulating it over the country), 
natural pictorial elegance of her site; and I soon From the long chain’s remotest 


To the First Cause. 
Then dinna doubt me, tunefu’ brither, 
‘he feckless aye are fond o’ ither ; 
Sae dinna hap, an’ hitch, an’ swither, 


we shall probably return to it when it has advanced a 
found that her inhabitants were as urbane as those little ferthor. 
whom I had left behind me. The principal scientific 


and literary characters of the ancient metropolis of 


THE SON OF COLKITTOCH.* 
Scotland received me asa brother. It is impossible An’ glowr about, 
for me to mention all the individuals from whom I Ye'll nen eae ee wees ALEXANDER MACDONELL, commonly known in the 


- : : Highlands and in Ireland by the patronymic of Allis- 
ee publication of m Amongst the other ms by Forrest, several of | ter MacCollé, or the Son of Coll, was the eldest son 
Illustration P and there it might have been pam 4 which are very tame, there is one beginning, “ That of Colkittoch, a gentleman of whom we have already 
lished, ate unexpected difficulties come in the | #!tered form thou shalt not see,” which has hitherto | given an account. He was born in the island of Co- 
itt My engraver, Mr W. H. Lizars, advised me | Pee? attributed to Mrs Brunton, because found among | lonsay, and his close connexion with the family of 
eae po eae in London. There, after many fruit. | €™ Papers, but which Mr Campbell asserts as more | Antrim induced him to engage in the troubles which 
tess Aneuicion, 3 " ostuaatt eli Mr , boa probably by the Carlops weaver, though he has only | occurred in Ireland in the reign of Charles the First. 
H vell. a. pa he since continued to be | the Same reason to adduce, namely, that it was found | The Earl of Antrim oe him to command the 
“ me m ae and who, I am happv in saving, has | 12.8 MS. volume left by that person. When read be- | auxiliary force which he sent to assist the king’s 
pny vi Fees sfacti my he rae — YING» side the other productions of Forrest, it is quite incre- | friends in Scotland. These troops consisted chietly of 
Oven ae nm 1 pgm em of my Illus. | ‘ible that this poem is by him, and we cannot help | his own tenants and followers. 
trath fn me ane hundred plates, is before the | ©*PTeSsing our wonder at the ingenious editor having | Alexander first landed with his soldiers near the 
bie.” Fen ann id peer Pi natured reader, | “posed it upon himself as one of his productions. castle of Mingary, at the western extremity of the 
to Britain I ail ir Campbell's second hero is James Home, an ex- | Sound of Mull, and then in possession of the Parlia- 
Gocuided Gunantions Gen A whom mv labours were | isting builder of dykes—i. e., dry-stone inclosures. | mentary . A fellow who travelled to exhibit the 
ee be pesseneed te the me = ition tee ial me the | He isthe Anacreon of the fraternity, and really writes | enormity of his appetite, paid his respects to Macdo- 
hi hest atronage and honours; in a word, she has| ®™atory poetry of much fervour, = nell, and treated him with a specimen of his powers, 
on far a rted the prosecution of my Illustrations. | _, But by far the most remarkable individual of the | by devouring the whole dinner which had been pre- 
To B be vateful.” three is a young person named James Ballantyne (a | pared for the crew of his vessel. Having acquitted 
shauna ‘ia 8 painter residing in Hanover Street, Edinburgh), of | himself thus handsomely, he appealed to the coniman- 
whose genius we could hardly spedk in high enough | der for his reward ; upon which Alexander ordered his 
THE UNKNOWN POETS OF SCOTLAND. — The i oung _ is way peculiar _ to td him to the mast, as being a nuisance to 
is ti ‘ust | humour—resembling, if it resembles any thing, some | the world. 
THE — cre ° bine saga gett of the droll effusions ascribed to pods the Fifth of Alexander had no artillery, but he ordered a vast 
sit egg” mae Scotland—but at the same time mixed and threaded | quantity of combustible materials to be collected iu 
Campbell, of Leith—himself an unknown poet, and up with a strain of feeling that elevates it far above | the dry ditch at the foot of the castle wall, and to ie 
also a prose writer of considerable nerve and fancy.* | any thine thot th reval poet has to boast of. Of this | set on fire, expecting to compel the garrison to sur- 
‘rhe object of the work is to collect and preserve the | most original and most promising genius, we shall render, from the violent heat.. The fire was kext 
best stray productions of men who have not regularly | give one specimen, that strikes us as containing a pic- = all bears 
red as authors, living and dead, and who, but | “*¢ of extraordinary distinctness, in a style of singu- | mark; but the ae aued. ant SS ae we 
for this peculiar plan of publication, woul have never. forty happy 


in all probability, been heard of beyond a small local 
circle. 

As it is impossible for any man of ordinary feeling 
to be indifferent respecting the productions of obscure 
genius ; as, on the contrary, all hearts feel a natural 
and sincere pleasure in seeing talent rescued from the 
pressure of unfavourable circumstances, and brought 
fully into that publicity which it merits; we should 
think that the idea of Mr Campbell’s book must meet 
with general acceptation. All that remains to be con- 
sidered is—Is the selection judicious ? Are the pieces 
brought forward really such as to make it desirable 
that the writers should be introduced to the public ? 
And, finally, are they presented in company with such 
biographical facts and critical observations as may aid 
in giving the necessary interest to the book ? 

We think that Mr Campbell has partly failed and 
partly succeeded in these objects. Of the specimens 
which he brings forward, some are truly admirable, 
some so-so, and a few, in our humble opinion, might 
have been as well spared. We would also suggest, that, 
though the editor's feelings are always of the right 
kind, and, in some cases, eloquently expressed, there 
is often an unnecessary obtrusiveness and plenitude 
of remark, and, what is much worse, there is a pre- 


vailing propensity to sarcasm and acerbity, that have 
an effect far from pleasant. Passing, however, over 
these objections, which bear but a smal proportion to | 
the merits of the design, and the better parts of its | 
execution, we think Mr Campbell will probably add a 
very curious and valuable volume to our national li- 
terature. 

In the present number, only three poets are intro- 
duced. The first is James Forrest, who spent the 
whole of his tuneful life in the capacity of a weaver, 
and died at Carlops in 1818, aged forty-three. For- 
rest’s poetry is generally of a melancholy cast, with a 
strain of delicate natural feeling running throughout. 
He has apparently lit his torch at the more pensive 

urns; and when the perusal of his verses 
is coupled with the recital of a life of humble and 
hopeless poverty, the effect is altogether truly touch- 


* He is tne author of a historical novel upon the subject of Perkin 
Warbeck, published about two years pn ae 


THE WEE RAGGIT LADDIE. 
Wee em stumpy, dumpie laddie, 
Thou urchin elfin, bare an’ duddy, 
Thy a ~ kite an’ cheek sae 
re fairly baggit, 
Although the breekums on thy fuddy 
Are e’en right ragzit. 


Thy wee roun’ pate, sae black an’ curly, 
Thy twa bare feet, sae stoure an’ burly, 
The biting frost, though snell an’ surly, 
Wr sturdy pride. 


Come frost, come snaw, come win’, come weet, 
Owre frozen dubs, through slush an’ sleet, 


Thou patters wi’ thy wee red fect 
in’ ne’er wast to whi or greet, 
But for thy 
Our gentry’s wee ic gets 
meal, an’ sma’ ale swats, 
Wr thin beef tea, an’ scours o” sauts, 
ut aitmeal parritch straughts t ts, 
Ar thick Scotch kail. 
Th nnie’s paiks, the maister’s whippin’ 
Can mend thy gait kippin’ ; 
I've seen the hail schule bairnies trippin’ 
A’ after thee, 
An’ thou aff, like a young colt, skippin’ 
Far owre the lea, 


"Mang Hallowfair’s wild, noisy brattle, 

Thou'st foughten mony a weary battle, 

Stridin’ owre horse, an’ yerkin’ cattle 
W7' noisy glee, 

Nae jockey’s whup nor drover's wattle 
Can frighten thee. 


Iik kiltit Celt, ilk raggit Paddy, 
Ik sooty sweep, ilk creeshy caddie, 
Hk tree-leg: pa ilk club-taed laddic, 


1 leary, 
Ik midden wee black jaudy, 
A’ dread an’ fear ye. 
1k struttin’ swad, ilk reelin’ sailor, 
Ik rosin’t snab, ilk barkin’t nailer, 
flunky bauld, 2k coomy collier, 
Nk dusty batchy, 
Ik muckle grab, ilk little tailor, 
A’ strive to catch ye. 


Ik thimlin’, thievin’, gamblin’ diddler, 
bellows-mendin’ tinkler drid ler, 
haltin’, hirptin’, blindit fiddter, 

Lik wee speech-crier, 
1x lazy, ballant-singin’ idler, 
Chase thee like fire. 


ik waly-draigtin’, dribblin’ wight, 
sleeps a’ day, an’ drinks a’ night, 
An’ staggers hame in braid daylight, 
Bleerit, bliin’, and seaur, 
Thou coverest him up, a movin’ fright, 
Wi dunts o° glaur. 


course of time, and they were made prisoners of war. 

The Irish troops being much in want of shoes, 
Campbell, of Bragleen, who had commanded the cas- 
tle, said that he knew where some Irish leather might 
be found, and offered to procure it if he obtained a 

rty of soldiers. This was agreed to, and Campbell 
ed them to the rocky bed of a river in the vicinity, 
where he selected a place well adapted to his purpose. 
He first descended by a narrow winding path, and or- 
dered the men to follow him singly into a cavern be- 
low, where he said the leather was concealed. This 
was done, and Campbell stabbed every man as he 
entered the cavern, until he killed the whole party, 
and then made his escape. “he situation of the 
justifies the belief of the bloody deed. Cam was 
afterwards taken prisoner, and he defended his con- 
duct by asserting that he had performed his promise, 
by having so many Irish hides, meaning the skius of 
whom he killed. was remarkable 
for his t strength of body and daring intrepidity. 
He cauene to have understood the character of hs 
troops well, for his popularity among them was very 
great. He was much distinguished for his conduct in 
all the actions which Montrose fought against the 
Covenanters, and was promoted to the rank of major- 
general, or general-major, as it was then termed. He 
also received the honour of knighthood. 

After the unfortunate defeat of Montrose at Philip- 
haugh, Sir Alexander retired into Argyleshire. Pass- 
ing by the side of Loch Ballimore, in. the centre of 
which one Mackorquodale, the head of a neighbour. 
ing sept, had fortified a small islet, where he con- 
sidered himself in perfect security, having the only 
boat on the lake in his ion. When he saw 
that Sir Alexander, with his troops, was marching 
past without taking any notice of him, he went te 
the top of his castle, and vauntingly fired off a mus- 
ket, as a mark of defiance. Macdonell upon this 
turned round, levelled his rifle, and saying, “Oh, 
poor trifling Mackorquodale, I beg pardon for passing 
without taking notice of you!” he shot him dead as 
he stood on the roof of his castha The very spot on 
which he stood when he fired the shot is still marked 
by a cairn, and the distance certainly appesrs to jus- 
tify the little Baron's confidence in his own safety. 


* We give this as a second extract from those “ L wth 
Western A, the Lue 
dom Literary Gazeite. Some farther of an authentre 

also a fow logendary anecdotes, respecting the soa 


of are ove of the Filitors of the preseet Jour 
in istory outrose’s Wars, Conmstabie’s 
volumes XXXL, AXXIL 
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Sir Alexander remained for some days after this 
in the district of Argyle properly so called ; and hav- 
ing observed a mill at some distance, he accidentally 
inquired the name of the place where it stood, and 
was informed it was called the Mill of Goghkum-Go. 
He started when he heard the name, struck his hand 
on his forehead, and retired into his tent. Next day 
he continued his retreat into Kintyre. 

It seems that before he left Ireland, Sir Alexander 
had, according to the custom of that age and coun- 
try, consulted a witch as to the fate of his expedition, 
and she foretold that he would be fortunate in all his 
undertakings until he should reach Goghkum-Go. 
He laughed at the oddness of the name, and thought 
no more of it. But when he found himself at a place 
of that name, his situation being at the time unfa- 
vourable, the circumstance made a strong impression 
on his mind. 

He had with him twelve hundred foot, and certainly 
might have defended the very strong passes which 
command the entrance into the peninsula of Kintyre 
very effectually. But he neglected to do so. He 
was followed by Sir David Leslie. Sir Alexander 
chose to place a garrison of three hundred men in the 
castle of Dunaverty, near the Mull of Kintyre. This 
had been one of the ancient residences of the lords of 
the isles; and it was there that the valiant Bruce 
was so kindly entertained by that potent chief when 
he was on his way to the island of Rathlin, on the 
coast of Ireland, after he had been defeated by Mac- 
dougall, Lord of Lorne, at Dalry. Leslie laid siege 
to Dunaverty, and the unfortunate garrison was soon 
forced to surrender for want of water. They gave 
themselves up “‘on the mercy of the kingdom ;” but, 
alas! they found no mercy. Three days after, they 
were put to death in cqld blood by the execrable Leslie, 
to which there is evidence that he was strongly incited 
by the Rev. John Nave, commissioner from the Kirk, 
who acted as the general's chaplain, and who inces- 
santly prompted him to this bloody act, threatening 
him with the curses that befel Saul for sparing the 
Amalekites, should he not put these men to death. 
They consisted chiefly of the clan Macdougall, and 
their young chief alone was saved, on condition that 
he should banish himself to France. The Marquis of 
Argyll was present on this occasion; and though he 
had no higher rank than colonel, the nation in gene- 
ral imputed much of the fault to him. Sir Alexander 
himseif did not remain at Dunaverty, but after putting 
a few troops into Dunivaig, in Islay, embarked for 
Ireland with the rest of his men. These consisted 
entirely of Irish; and with them he found the ew 
party in that country, where he was soon after killed 
in battle ageinst the republicans under Lord Taffe, 
afterwards Earl of Carlingford. Sir Alexander was 
taken prisoner by two private soldiers, who, having 
discovered his rank and importance, disputed the 
honour of capturing him, and to prevent either hav- 
ing a preference, they put him to death. This hap- 
pened in the year 1647, at a place named Glenlussart. 

Some strange fatality certainly appears to have 
seized Sir Alexander in the last part of his career ; 
and it is by no means improbable that his mind be- 
came impressed with the inevitable destruction to 
which he was doomed, after the partial fulfilment of 
the oracle he had unhappily relied on. Sir Alexan- 
der and his father are confounded by all the historians 
of that period we have seen. They are often con- 
founded under the names of Colkittoch, or Macdonald 
of Colkittoch. 


POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM. 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

Or all the relics of antiquity which have been brought 
to light during the excavation of Pompeii and Hercu- 

, the papyrus of the latter subterranean city 
must be allowed to stand pre-eminent in value and 
importance. It is, however, to be regretted that so 
little success has followed the labours of those who 
have attempted to unroll them. They seem to have 
been first enveloped by a paste, which consolidated 
sround them, and then allowed them to become slowly 
carbonized. The vegetable substance is now a thin 
friable black matter, in appearance somewhat like the 
tinder which remains when strong paper has been 


bernt, in which the letters may still be sometimes | 


traced. The leaves of the papyri are so closely ce- 
mented together, that the roll appears as one mass, 
and the difficulty of separation has been found scarcely 


earmountable, without doing injury to the writing. | 


Some portions, however, have been unrolled, and the 
titles of about four hundred of the least injured have 
been read. They are works of no importance, but 
all entirely new, and chiefly relating tw music, rhe- 
toric, and cookery. The obliterations and corrections 
are numerous, so that there is a probability of their 
haring been original manuscripts. There are two 
volumes of Epicurus “(On Nature,” and the rest are 
for the most part productions of the same school of 
writers. Only a very few are written in Latin, al- 
most the whole being in Greek. All were found in 
the library of one private individual, and in a quarter 
of the town where there was the least probability of 
manuseripts being found. From this circumstance, 
we may be allowed to indulge the hope that future 
etrarations will discover 
ise of private individnals 
this. The governments 


of Europe ought to come forward with their support. 

The supineness manifested at the present moment by 

all of them—our own, of course, incl 

something very like disgrace upon them. 
SKELETONS, PAINTINGS, Ke. 

A very small number of skeletons, as was formerly 
observed, have been found in either city ; hence it is 
clear that the greater mass of the inhabitants had 
found time to escape. Besides those already noticed, 
there were found in the vaults of a house in the 
suburbs of Pompeii, the skeletons of seventeen indi- 
viduals, who appear to have sought refuge there from 
the tempest of ashes which poured from the sky. 
There was also preserved in the same place, a perfect 
cast of a woman, sup to have been the mistress 
of the house, with an infant locked in her arms. 
Her form was imprinted upon the rock which formed 
her sepulchre, but only the bones remained. To these 
a chain of gold was suspended, and rings with jewels 
were upon the fingers of the skeleton. The remains 
of a soldier were found in a niche, where, in all pro- 
bability, he was performing the office of sentinel. 
His hand still grasped a lance, and the usual mili- 
tary accoutrements of the time were also found there. 

The walls in the interior of buildings are generall 
adorned with fresco paintings, the colours of which 
are in a state of perfect preservation, and have all the 
freshness of recent finishing. The shells also, which 
decorate some of the public fountains, have sustained 
no injury from the lapse of ages, or the volcanic pro- 
ducts in which they were buried, but appear as entire 
as if they had deen preserved in a museum. 

Fishing nets, some of them quite entire, have been 
found, in great numbers, in both cities. Linen, also, 
with the texture well defined, was amongst the exca- 
vated products. In the shop of a baker, a loaf was 
found still retaining its form, with the baker’s name 
stamped upon it, and which, to satisfy the curiosity 
of modern professors of the art, we shall give: it was 
“ Eleris Q. Crani Riser.” On the counter of an 
apothecary's shop, was a box of pills, and by the side 
of it a small cylindrical roll, evidently ready for 
cutting up: this method of administering to a body 
diseased is therefore of very ancient date. 

It would be easy to extend our notice of the various 
relics of antiquity which have been found ; but the 
details already given will probably satisfy the reader, 
as they are the most interesting and important which 
we have been able to collect, after examining a num- 
ber of works upon the subject. 


SMOKING IN GERMANY. 

WE have more than once pointed out the dangerous 
effects of smoking, now one of the most vulgar accom- 
plishments among young men. The following obser- 
vations in a Hamburg journal shew the extent to 
which this vicious and mean indulgence is carried in 
Germany :—“ The propensity of smoking is declared 
by the physicians to be actually one of the most effi- 
cient causes of the German tendency to diseases of 
the lungs. In point of expense, its waste is enormous. 
In Hamburg alone, 50,000 boxes of cigars have been 
consumed in a year, each box costing about L.3 ster- 
ling: L.150,000 puffed into the air! And it is to be 
remembered, that even this is but a part of the expense; 
the cigar adorning the lip only of the better order, 
and even among those, only of the young ; the mature 
generally abjuring this small vanity, and blowing 
away with the mighty meerschaum of their ancestors. 
This plague, like the Egyptian plague of frogs, is felt 
every where and in every thing. It poisons the 
streets, the clubs, and the+coffee-houses ; furniture, 
clothes, equipage, person, are redolent of the abomi- 
nation. It makes even the dullness of the newspaper 
doubly narcotic; the napkin on the table tells in- 
stantly that native hands have been over it; eve 

eatable and drinkable, all that can be seen, felt, heard, 
or understood, is saturated with tobacco ; the very air 
we breathe is but a conveyance for this poison into 
the lungs; and every man, woman, and child, rapidly 
acquires the complexion of a boiled chicken. From 
the hour of their waking, if nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation can ever be said to awake at all, to the hour of 
their lying down, which in innumerable instances the 
peasantry do in their clothes, the pipe is never out 
of their mouths; one mighty fumigation reigns, and 
human nature is smoke-dried by tens of thousands of 
square miles. But if it be a crime to shorten life, or 
extinguish faculties, the authority of the chief Ger- 
man physiologists charges this custom with effecting 
in a very remarkable degree. They compute, 
| that of twenty deaths of men between eighteen and 
| thirty-five, ten originate in the waste of the constitu- 
| tion by smoking. The universal weakness of the 
| eyes, which makes the Germans par excellence a 
| spectacled nation, is probably attributed to the same 
| cause of general nervous debility. Tobacco burns out 
| their blood, their teeth, their eyes, and their brains ; 
| turns their flesh into mummy, and their mind into 


metaphysics.” 


SAYING OF MARGAROT. 

When Manrice Margarot was tried at Edinburgh 
for sedition, Lord Justice Clerk Braxfield, who al- 
ways talked broad Scotch upon the bench, said, 
“ Hae ye ony counsel, man?” “ No.” “ Do you 


some literary treasures of | want to hae ony appointit?” “ No; I only want an 


_ interpreter to make me understand what your Lord- 
ship says.” 


A SOUND HORSE. 

eer Bond related the following anecdote of 
himself with great good humour :—“ I once bought 
a horse from ahorse-dealer, warranted sound in all his 
points. I thought I had got a treasure, but stil] 
wished to find out if he had any fault. I, therefore, 
when I paid for him, said to the seller, ‘ Now, my 
friend, you have got your money and I the horse, so 
that the bargain is closed; but do, like an honest fel. 
low, tell me fairly of any fault that he has.’ Why, 
Sir,’ says he, * you have dealt with me like a tle. 
man, andas you ask me to be frank with you, | must 
tell you that the horse has one fault.’ I pricked up 
my ears. ‘ What is it, my friend ?? * Why, Sir,” says 
he, ‘ it is, that he will not go into the yard of the 
Crown Inn at Uxbridge.’ ‘ Pooh !° said 1; ¢ if that's 
all, I am not likely to put him to the trial, as I have 
nothing to do with or to lead me to Uxbridge.’ It, 
however, so happened that I had occasion to go to Ux. 
bridge, and I determined to try if my horse retained 
his dislike to the yard of the Crown Inn. I accord. 
ingly rode up the street, until I came opposite to the 
inn-yard of the Crown. I faced about,” said the Ser. 
geant, “ seated myself firmly in my stirrups (at the 
same time exhibiting the attitude in which the feat 
was to be performed), expecting a plunge from my 
horse ; I stuck my spurs into his sides, and pushed 
him forward into the yard; but what was my surprise 
to find him enter the yard as quietly as a cow that 
had just gone in before him! But I was not long 
left in doubt of what appeared to be the cause of this 
change in his antipathies, by the landlord’s coming 
up to him, and, tapping him on the shoulder, ‘ Ha, 
Jack !’ says he, ‘I'm glad to see you again; I thought 
I had lost you.’ ‘ What do you mean, Mr Landlord ?° 
* Sir,’ says he, ‘ this horse was stolen from me about 
six months ago, and I have never seen him since.’ [ 
did not much relish this piece of information,” said the 
Sergeant, “ but I could not help laughing at the con. 
ceit of the horse-dealer to prevent me from going to a 
place where his theft would be discovered. I wished 
I had attended to his caution, as the sale was not re- 
gular, and I was left to make the best terms I could 
with the landlord.” What they were he kept to him. 
self.—F raser’s Magazine. 

CHANGE OF COLOUR IN ANIMALS. . 

As the cold season advances, the coats of many ani- 
mals change colour. This curious phenomenon is 
rarely observable in our temperate climate, except in 
the case of the Alpine hare, which inhabits Scotland, 
and which, from a brown colour, becomes, in winter, 
of a snowy white. It is in the arctic regions that 
this interesting change is most strongly manifested. 
Warmth is the object of the singular provision, and 
the principles upon which it is secured are simply 
these :—All persons have felt that black clothes heat 
the body in summer-time much sooner than white 
ones, and hence the prevalence of light-coloured gar- 
ments in the hot season ; but the contrary is the case 
during the winter; black clothes are the most comfort- 
less garments we can wear. Black substances, when 
they are placed in a temperature superior to their 
own, absorb heat more readily than a white substance, 
but if, after heating a black and white body to an 
equal degree, they are removed to a temperature lower 
than their own, the black body will part with its heat 
and be cool much sooner than the white. White 
skins are, therefore, better fitted for preserving the 
body of an animal from cold than those of any other 
colour ; they shut in the heat, while a darker skin 
would have let it out. Accordingly, we find this law 
brought to contribute to the comfort of the fowls and 
beasts of the arctic circle, at a time when, without 
them, they would perish.—Guide to Knowledge. 

WOMEN IN INDIA. 

In Anglo-Indian society, as in every other, woman 
is the most important and powerful of the social ele- 
ments. Married women give the tone not to manners 
only, but to modes of thinking in the English circles 
of Tndia. Single ones have no poten influence, 
for they soon get married, and melt into the character 
of wives and mothers. No such thing as a regular 
set of unmarried women exists there ; as for a knot 
of old maids, the forlorn bench of our coteries and 
ball-rooms, it was never so much as heard of. Judge 
then of the influence of this very circumstance upon 
those who move in those circles, and in particular on 
the female portion of them. A batch of new arrivals 
are like the hams and cheeses imported by the same 
vessels ; they will not keep till another season. If 
they do not meet with a suitable match soon after 
they hav lighted on the Indian soil, they must lower 
their hopes from the delightful dreams of a rapid 
fortune, to some Lieutenant-Colonel, with a liver 
perforated like a sieve, or a colon almost brought to 
a full stop, and a pocket not much replenished by a 
twenty-ftve years’ service.—Asiatic Journal. 
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